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NLY service can give a business real life. 
And if there were no advertising, you 
would never know the service that some 

much-alive businesses can renderto you. When 
they spenk to you in the colamns of this paper, 
will you answer? 











In a Safe Dwelling - Place 
By Ada Melville Shaw 


HE lilies burst their calyxes of green 
And lift up to the sky their silver sheen; 
The trees in tender foliage are dressed ; 
The grass springs softly from the earth’s warm 
breast ; 
The joy of life renewed is shed abroad, 
All nature sings the faith-keeping of God. 


Within the soul where the Immortal dwells 

Shall unbelief sownd her discordant knells ? 

Shall death’s false note mar the redemption song 
Re-echoing from the death-redeeméd throng ? 


Death has no sting ; the grave no victory : 
Since Christ has risen true hearts keep jubilee. 
Our dear ones called before are safe at last 
Where partings and where pain are overpast ; 
Thou makest them to dwell in safety—we 

Give back the rapture of faith’s litany: 

They trusted thy deliverance, Love divine! 
They died—they live—they are forever thine. 








Indestructible 


Sin can be blotted out. Holiness cannot be. 


That which is bad is doomed to destruction. 
which is good is unconquerable. Satan, therefore, is 
the fool of all fools ; for he is devoting all his terrible 
power—which is far greater than man’ s—to the hope- 
less task of destroying the good. He forgets the truth 
recently stated in Mr. Howard's lesson article «« From 


That 


the Platform’’ in The Sunday School Times: ‘‘ You 
cannot destroy the church by threshing ; you only 
scatter the grain."" And why? Because you cannot 
destroy the Life of God by hammering it. The church 
is literally, actually a part of Christ, who is God, 
Persecuting Christ causes him to suffer ; but it also 
gives him only fresh opportunity of proving his un- 
defeatable omnipotence, As members of his Body 
we can then rejoice in persecution. We can _ always 
let him turn our ‘‘threshing’’ into increased testi- 
mony to his unconquerable power. 


x 
On Time 


Every unnecessary delay is a defeat. So it is a 


sin. We can be completely forgiven as we confess 


, the sin ; but this forgiveness does not get the delayed 


matter done on time. That traditional reply of Alex- 
ander the Great, quoted in a recent ‘Illustration 
Round Table’’ of The Sunday School Times, ought 
to be engraved deep in the heart of every Christian. 
Asked how he was always victorious, the great mili- 
tary genius replied, ‘‘Simply by not delaying.’’ We 
cannot conceive of Jesus, when he was here in the 
flesh; as ever being late in the doing of a duty. 
Always victorious, he never delayed. What a revo- 
lutionizing change not delaying would bring into the 
lives-of. ‘most-of us! Shall we start this new victory 


to-day ? 
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How: to Believe 

Faith always acts without effort. If we find that 
it requirés an effort for us to exert our faith, this is 
because we have lost our faith. Faith never has to 
“try '’ to be faith; the moment it tries, it ceases to 
be faith. If we say to a friend, ‘I am going to try 
to believe in you,’’ those very words declare that we 
do not believe in him. We do not have to try to 
believe in one in whom we have confidence, The 
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facts that we know about the life of a really trusted 
friend are such that our faith in him acts without effort 
or trying on our part: it is spontaneous, automatic. 
So of our faith in Christ. When we are frying to 
trust him to meet our needs, we are distrusting him. 
The way to get over this failure of effort-making faith, 
which is not faith at all, is to face the facts about 
Christ. It is what we know of the facts of a friend's 
character and life that makes our faith in him spon- 
taneous and instinctive. When we stop to think who 
Christ is, what the perfection of his character is, what 
are the sufficiency and completeness of his saving and 
keeping work, ‘hen we forget all about our faith in our 
unconscious confidence and satisfaction in the Perfec- 
tion at which we are looking. To have a great faith, 
we need only face our great Christ. 
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‘Contending for the Truth 


If a man lays hold of a truth of God's Word so 
that he cannot be shaken loose from it, Satan will try 
to make that very truth a snare to him. One way is 
to cause the Christian to be so vehement in urging 
the truth that he forgets to love his brethren who have 
not seen what he does. A Christian man had re- 
ceived a letter from a friend who, though a great 
spiritual leader, was blind, he felt, to a certain pre- 
cious teaching of the Bible. While considering how 
he should contend for this doctrine, which his friend’ s 
letter questioned, there came to his _mind a sentence 
from another friend’s letter, just received. This 
friend, speaking of the same truth and his own teach- 
ing of it, said: **God helping me, my intense desire 
is to obey, always, Jude 3 in the light of 1 Corinthians 
13."' ‘*Contend earnestly for the faith which was 
once for all delivered unto the saints,"’ is Jude's ex- 
hortation. ‘‘ The greatest of these ’’—the things that 
abide—‘‘ is love’’ is the message of 1 Corinthians 13. 
In all our relations with the brethren, love is the 
greatest truth ; and love ‘‘ never faileth.’’ 
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Protective Coloring 


E ARE all familiar with that curious device in 
the natural world by which animals and in- 
sects have fashioned their outward appearance 

to resemble their surroundings to such an extent that 
they escape detection. Much has been made of the 
discovery by naturalists as one more of the endless 
wonders which enrich the world in which we live. A 
lecturer used to throw on the screen an African plain 
dotted with ant-hills, and it was only with the keén- 
est inspection that one could detect that many of 
those dots were not ant-hills at all, -but a certain kind 
of antelope that could hardly be distinguished from 
the mounds themselves. Thus they often escaped 
their foes through looking like something else. 

But protective coloring is not a device of the ani- 
mal world alone. Something very like it occurs in 
human society, and men and women may instinct- 
ively, and almost unconsciously, take on any hue 
which renders them safe without becoming inwardly 
changed at all. Self-protection is such a deep- rooted 
instinct that one learns almost unconsciously how to 
utilize all kinds of devices. 

We need much good humor in dealing with these 
foibles of humanity, We need not get heated or hateful 
about them, but.at the same time it is a good thing to 
strip off. some of the kindly disguises which so easily 
make us seem better than we are, in order that we 
may really become better than we are. 

There are to-day a great inany good causes and move- 
ments which have, through the steadfast, long-con- 
tinued, laborious; and; costly devotion of some men 
and wonien, attaihed a standing and respect that are 


good to share in. It becomes respectable to be seen 
in the company of these people. It becomes even 
an honor to ‘‘sit on the platform" at their meetings. 
These causes have become so strong through the sac- 
rifice of a few that they are able even to throw a cer- 
tain color of sacrifice over people who drift in but 
have no really sacrificial spirit at all. We utilize all 
the sacrificial life in our neighborhoods, and some- 
times we spread it out to cover so much that it be- 
comes very thin. Everybody is trying to pull some 
corner of it over himself instead of increasing it out 
of his own self-sacrifice. 

Nothing is easier these days than to seem philan- 
thropic and get much of the renown of it without 
ever personally touching the poor and the miserable 
and the outcast at all. All our good causes that be- 
gan in unhandsome, obscure, and often despised 
ways sooner or later reach the stage where people are 
willing to ‘*give their parlors’’ for the exploiting of 
them. The once neglected leaders of them are now 
almost lionized. Everybody flocks to get a little of 
the aroma of philanthropy shed over their lives, and 
very soon one can come to be thought of as heart and 
soul in philanthropic work without really ever grasp- 
ing with one’s own hands any of the nettles and briers 
of the real business. This is protective coloring : 
and it is getting to be so that nearly everybody feels 
he must have a little of such coloring on him. 

There are men and women who have worked at 
close quarters with the grindimg necessities or abuses 
of life and found it hard enough to get help in their 
work who have been made heartsick at the jaunty 
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way in which they have’suddenly been taken up and 
lionised, but without receiving more help than 
before. One of our national heroes who 
had simply worn his life out in service found 


himself wanted to adorn the house of a rich person 
who made a habit of taking up all manner of distin- 
guished welfare-workers but out ever giving any- 
thing whatever to the causes that were using up their 
strength. They were becoming parlor ornaments ; 
they were giving the color of philanthropy to a house 
notorious its own sumptuous living, and from 
which no one had ever known any help to come for 
all the needy and insistent causes all around. When 
he saw through the thing, and he was asked to come 
again and be entertained at a cost that made his 
heart ache as he thought how gladly he would forego 
all this luxury if he could but get some fraction of its 
cost to expend on his own outcasts, he said frankly to 
the host: ‘‘ Yes, I am willing to come again and be 
your guest, but only on one condition, and that is 
that you henceforth take hold and lend a hand in this 
work I am doing.’’ And the host's invitation became 
less insistent. 

It is becoming altogether too possible these days to 
live in a general appearance of devotion to welfare 
work, religious and philanthropic, and really never 
have anything to do with either in their concrete 
forms. By knowing and hobnobbing with the men 
and women who have done the serious work of the 
Kingdom, we can soon come to think that we are do- 
ing it ourselves because we have been so proud to 
know them and to say that we do. The evangelist is 
heartsick to think of those who come far to get into 
his intimacy and hang on his words and seem to be 
identified heart and soul with his work, but who are 
simply doing nothing when at home, and out of 
whom those who know them best never can get any 
work, 

Yes; by professing to admire anything we can 
gradually convince ourselves that that is just what 
represents us. Wecan give a certain color to our 
lives by coming to know notable people in any line of 
endeavor, and almost suppose that we are identified 
with them because we are so proud to know them, 
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And the world may almost believe it with us. But it 
is becoming altogether too common for pers to bask 
in all the publicity and excitement of good causes 
without having gone into their own ts or hearts 
to help them, and without ever ha had anything 
to do with actually working for them. Theneble men 
and women who do the world’s work are very gener- 
ous and kindly, they let us come in and mix with 
them freely, and the first we know we take ourselves 
to be of their quality. By associating with them and 
growing familiar with their achievements we almost 
appropriate their deeds as our own. 

ul said he desired to +‘ know the fellowship of 
his sufferings."’ It was not that Paul had any more 
liking for suffering than anybody else or ever sought 
it, but that he was resolved that he would not know 
simply the outside of the Saviour’s work. He wanted 
to be an experiencing man, and to have the heart and 
root of the matter in himself. 

David might have gotten up much sentimental 
ardor over the water that the men brought to him 
from the well of Bethlehem, but he saw it had been 
brought at the risk of their lives, and he knew that 
such a deed called for something sacrificial in him. 
So he would not drink it, but poured it out unto the 
Lord. When he saw sacrifice he felt that he too must 
do something. 

In church we can take a color from the quiet and 
decorous worship that may almost make us feel that 
we are heart and soul in accord with its purpose. But 
it is not until the Holy Spirit fills each one of our 
hearts, making them humble and ready to obey, that 
we are such as the Father seeketh to worship him. 
We may borrow for a time the atmosphere of better 
men, but it all comes back to what we ourselves are, 
and that must sooner or later be revealed. 

Through the grace and reality which came by Jesus 
Christ none of us need ask for any protective color- 
ing. Each one of us may be confident and rejoicing 
in a real experience which he has given to us our- 
selves. It is not only a few favored souls who may 
have the real thing, but every soul. And there is no 
need that any of us should have to hear Christ say- 
ing, ‘‘I never knew you."’ 





When God Strikes in Judgment 


Recently we read in family worship the third chapter 
in Judges, where Ehud slew Eglon, and my daughter in- 
stantly asked, ‘‘ Was that not pure murder ?"’ 

Ivanhoe, in the contests in the lists, refused to take the 
slightest advantage of his antagonist, and during all ages 
has it not been the part of honor to kill an enemy only in 
open and fair fight? But God was with Ehud, and so 
probably guided him to the action. God strengthened 
Samson to kill several thousand gathered in peace, and 
the manner of the death of Sisera was similar to that of 
Egion, not in open fight. 

Of course it might be said, perhaps, that God sent mes- 
sengers to kill sinners whom he had condemned.—AN 
ILLINOIS READER. 


Eglon, king of Moab, though permitted of God 
to subjugate and chastise God's people, nevertheless 
was the open enemy of God, In enmity against God 
he had for eighteen years lorded it over humiliated 
Israel, ‘Then Israel cried out unto God, and God in 
mercy decided to deliver them from his enemy and 
theirs. His judgment fell on Eglon; and by the 
hand of the man whom God had raised up as the 
saviour of Israel, Ehud, he was struck down unex- 
pectedly in instant death. It was not murder, for it 
was a deserved death, directed by God, of one living 
in open rebellion. against God. God is under no ob- 
ligation to give his sinful enemies a chance for an 
‘open and fair fight’’ when the time has come for 
His judgment to strike them down. The trouble with 
us to-day is that as, through God's mercy, mankind 
has lived so many centuries in the age of grace, not 
judgment, we forget that God is a God of judgment 
as well as of grace. He could not be God and fail to 
judge in his own time, with swift and awful ven- 
geance, the sin and the sinners who are eternally set- 
ting themselves over against him. In this present 
age of Gospel grace God's longsuffering and patience 
with those who are in rebellion against him is mar- 
velous. The whole world is given its opportunity to 
accept of the riches of his grace and be saved forever 
from the swift stroke of judgment that mere justice 
called for long ago. But the age of grace will end ; 
Christ will reveal himself in judgment, striking 
down and breaking to pieces those who are then 
opposing and fighting God and his holy will (Dan, 





3:34 35). Certain Old Testament experiences, such 
as this of Eglon, are recorded as warnings and types 
of the judgment to come. Yet those who cease to 
fight God, accepting the atonement and salvation of 
Jesus Christ, and entering into the place of eternal 
safety under the blood of Christ, will never know any 
judgment in penalty for their sins; the Son of God 
received on the cross the curse and the judgment that 
would otherwise be theirs. 


= 
Where Did the Saved Thief Go? 


In the Gospel by St. Luke reference is made to the re- 
quest of the thief crucified with. Jesus, that he be remem- 
bered when Christ came into his kingdom, and in reply 
‘Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee,. Today 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise '’ (Luke 23: 43). And 
in the Gospel ny St. John, when Mary meets him at the 
sepulchre after his resurrection, Jesus said to her, ‘* Touch 
me not; for I am not yet ascended to my Father" (John 
20 : 17). 

How was it possible for the thief to be with Jesus in 
Paradise on the day of crucifixion when three days later 
he had not yet ascended to the Father?—A PENNSYL- 
VANIA READER. 

When Jesus was crucified he did not ascend ; he 
descended first into the lower parts of the earth. «‘He 
descended into hell,’’ the Apostles’ Creed puts it, 
meaning into Hades, or ‘‘ the place of the dead.’’ He 
was put to death in the flesh, his body rested in the 
grave, but he was ‘‘ made alive in the spirit,’’ and he 
went with the redeemed thief to Paradise,—not up, 
but down. 

Our Lord, when he spoke to Mary, had ‘not yet as- 
cended to present himself in his resurrection - body 
before the Father. It seems probable that he did as- 
cend soon after speaking with Mary, for :his prohibi- 
tion to her, ‘‘touch me not,’’—‘‘take not hold of 
me,'’—-was not repeated to the womew: whom he met 
later and who ‘‘took hold of his.feet”’. (Matt. 28 : 9). 
Christ is the ‘* first-fruits’’ of the resurrection ; and as 
the priest waved the sheaf :of the first-fruits before the 
Lord ‘‘on-the morrow after the. sabbath,’’ so our 
Lord, as the great fulfilment of ‘the type, is believed 
to have presented himself in his:resurrection body be- 
fore the Father, on the morrow after the Sabbath 
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(Lev. 22:41, 12). Our resurrected Lord met with 
we too, when our 

first with our loved ones 

before being caught up to meet our Lord in the air 


any thoughtful Bible students believe that Jesus 
Ss 


of the crucifixion went to the same place to which the 
beggar Lazarus was carried by the angels (Luke 16: 
22). The rich man had also taken to the place 
of dead spirits, or Hades, and he could communicate 
with Abraham and Lazarus, though there was a great 
gulf fixed between them. Many passages in the Old 
Testament, confirmed by those in the New, seem to 
suggest that Sheol or Hades, the place of the dead, to 
which the spirits of both the righteous and wicked of 
Old Testament times went, was literally in the heart 
of this earth, The place of the righteous dead was 
called ‘‘ Abraham's bosom,’’ or ‘‘ Paradise."’ 

But we know that Paradise to-day is not down, but 
up. For Paul was ‘‘caught up even to the third 
heaven . . . caught up into Paradise.’’ The third 
heaven, —there are only three,-—is the abode of God, 
and it is where our spirits go to be with Jesus, while 
our bodies rest in the graves. 

Was Paradise, then, transferred from the lower 
parts of the earth to the third heaven? Many find 
this suggestion to be the most satisfying explanation. 
‘When he ascended on high, he led captivity 
captive, and gave gifts unto men. (Now this, He 
ascended, what is it but that he also descended ott 
into the lower parts of the earth? He that descende 
is the same also that ascended far, above all the 
heavens, that he might fill all things.) The spirits 
of the righteous dead were evidéntly held in prison 
until the death and resurrection of the Redeemer 
loosed their bonds, and they were caught up with 
him when he ascended to the Father,—possibly at 
that very first ascension, after he spoke to Mary. 
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Conquering Disorder 


Your little editorial commencing, ‘‘ Disorder is rebel- 
lion against God,"’ came as a great shock to me. I have 
been pondering it ever since. 

My mother was naturally lacking in system and order, 
and before her marriage had no training in housekeeping, 
her mother being a business woman and she herself a stu- 
dent and teacher in her early years. In my childhood I 
suffered excruciatingly on account of the disorder in our 
home, constantly contrasting it with other homes, _I tried 
in every way to remedy it, but never succeeded. Through 
the constant humiliations I was only able to live in victory 
and heart-rest by looking up to God and saying, ‘'I love 
thy will; make this trial to work out in me what is pleas- 
ing to thee.”’ 

Then the sister with whom I was in closest contact in 
our home for many years was very disorderly, though 
very gifted and very beautiful in character. Her disorder- 
liness made my life very hard. 

I have tried very hard, ever since I realized this defect 
in my life, to overcome it. Though it is my purpose to 
have a place for everything and put everything inits place, 
there is still much disorder in ‘my life. I have often ex- 
cused myself on the plea that there is such a pressure of 
work and care upon me that I cannot give time and thought 
to the matter. At present I have the care of twenty sets 
of tenants, also of my aged father and mother. 

I can't help feeling that every word of that little editorial 
is true, and it would be such joy to have victory in this 
line. Have you any counsel for me? 

P. S, Might it not be that God is disciplining me by 
my own disorder? To bear with my own disorder is a 
¢onstant crucifixion+and the weariness and pain of this in 
my life keeps me yearning for the land of perfection. I 
have such a desire to take satisfaction in myself, and this 
is one of the many things that prevent this. —A WASHING- 
TON ORDER LOVER. 


God never sends our own wrong-doing into our life 
in order to discipline us. Nor does he ever want us 
to“have any satisfaction with ourselves... He does, 
however, make this simple, inviolable promise; 
‘¢ God shall supply every need: of yours according to 
his riches in glory in Christ Jesus’’ (Phil. 4 : 19). 

So God will gladly and at once accomplish the im- 
possible in this human life, as in so many others, by 
making orderliness its shining characteristic. Of 
course God wants us to use our mind, our common- 
sense, our Christ-energized and Spirit-directed will- 
power, to be orderly. And one of the surest and 
easiest ways of keeping things in order is to do tt -as 
wé go. The wife of a man of national, and world-wide 
responsibilities, who is as conspicuous for his neat- 
ness and order as he is for his masterful administra- 
tion of tremendous tasks, told a friend that it was her 
husband’s habit to clear up his desk every time he 
left it. - If he was at his desk in the midst of work 
when a caller interrupted him, then as he rose from 
his desk to go and see the caller he would be ‘putting 
things to rights, so that when he left-his desk it was 
in perfect order. This takes very little tine—but it 
has the advantage of being orderly all the time. 


new friend, the redeemed thief, on the day - 
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school building ? 






FINE example of down-to-the-min- 

ute aie Bo architecture is 

_ the First Christian (Disciples) Sun- 
day-school building of Norfolk, Vir- 
inia, It is believed to the most 
own- te Sunday-school building in- 
the South. Possibly there is not another 
such example or provision for housing a 
raded school to be found anywhere. 
he Rev. Charles M. Watson is the pas- 
tor of the congregation, Mr. J. G. Hol- 
laday is the superintendent, and he acted 
as Secretary of the Building Committee. 
The church Barsheger the building- 
site and decided to erect a new Sunday- 
school home almost two whole years 
before the actual building operations 
began. This school set out with the 
idea of producing a one hundred percent 
efficient building. The building is de- 
signed for a Bible-school far removed 
from the ‘‘ Where’s your penny ?-Here’s 
our paper !-What’s the Golden Text ?- 
ow many present ?-Let’s close” kind. 


First,a questionnaire was prepared and 





sent over the country to recognized Sun- : Fp ee 

day-school leaders in all denomina- A bold “pioneer” is this Sunday-school building. Many who have seen it 
tions, asking what kind of duilding was believe that it marks a new era in the designing of Sunday-school buildings. The 
considered most advisable for the Sun- congregation in Virginia whose Sunday - school home this is aimed to erect a 
day-school in the light of present-day building not alone to hold services in, but to do service with. It would be hard to 
needs and accepted standards of gradin suggest what piece of efficient equipment has been omitted from the plant. 


and organization. Answers from a 

sources were surprisingly unanimous in 

the opinion that if present-day needs were squarely 
faced and the Sunday-school’s expectations met, such 
a building must present a trinity: that is, Worship, 
Religious Education, and Social Service ideals must 
prevail and blend. 

In addition to their questionnaire, a committee vis- 
ited the latest model Sunday-school buildings. in 
Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and North Carolina. 
Everywhere this committee went it was recognized 
by the officers of schools occupying new buildings 
that no building had yet been erected by any Sun- 
day-school which answered with entire satisfaction 
the felt needs of the leaders of Sunday-school 
progress. 

Following this period of wide study, research and 
investigation, they employed one of the leadin 
Sunday-school architects, Mr. George W. Kramer, o 
New York, the man who developed the ‘* Akron 
Plan” and the * Pulpit-in-the-Corner” typeof church 
edifice, now in such general use, to co-operate with 
them, to develop their ideas and incorporate them 
into suitable housing. Having acquired a very defi- 
nite idea of what was wanted, the Norfolk building 
is the architect's interpretation of their requirements, 
coupled with his long and varied experience in de- 
signing such structures. There was no building 
anything like it to guide them ; in fact, this was the 
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‘A Sunday-School Building 


Is this America’s most efficient Sunday- 


‘ 





very first attempt, it is believed, to produce a build- 
ing exclusively for Sunday-school purposes, provid- 
ing complete segregation of departments and classes, 
and arranged to meet the exact requirements of the 
latest arte’ departmental system of Sunday-school 
organization and instruction. The key to the design 
is: ‘‘ Little groups in separate rooms.” 

Basement.—Here’s where the building committee 
has.endeavored to answer the congregation and com: 
munity’s tieeds, viding an adequate ‘‘ Dining and 
Social Room,” with recreation facilities and connec- 
tions for stereopticon and moving-picture outfits. 
There is also a large kitchen with range, utensils, 
and locker spaces. The idea was to provide for the 
practical, every-day purposes and needs of the school, 
the church, and community. The reading-rooms are 
large and inviting, and may be used for whatever 
needs present themselves later. There are also on 
this floor closets, check-rooms, and toilets. 


Main Floor.—The first or main floor has the Begin- 
ners’ Department in the front; that is, the children 
of three and four years of age—the Kindergartners— 
witha ‘* Mothers’ Room” connecting. Folding doors 
age provided between the divisions of the Junior and 
Intermediate Departments. The main room on this 
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for Service | 
By C. W. Baines 


floor is the ‘‘ Rotunda Assembly,” with 
provision for the Bible-school chorus and 
orchestra on the left of the platform, 
which is balanced by the space for pipe- 
organ and choir on the right (see second- 
floor plan, space marked ‘* Visitors’ Gal- 
lery”). The individual class-rooms may 
be grouped for departmental meetings. 
The floor in both the ‘* Rotunda Assem- 
bly” and the department compartments 
are inclined, the latter being elevated to 
about the heightof the pews so that when 
the partitions are lifted all can readily 
see the superintendent or the speaker 
on the platform. The secretary's and 
superintendent’s offices are conveniently 
located on this floor. 

Second Floor.—Located directly above 
the Beginners is the Primary Depart- 
ment, a large, well-lighted room for 
4 members six, seven, and eight years of 

{ age. As on the lower floor, the snraller 
i - children are at the front in a room 
divided according to the dictates of mod- 
ern methods of grading. The dotted 
lines, here as elsewhere, indicate thé 
folding doors for dividing rooms into 
class units or opening them up into one 
large assembly, to suit the necessities of 
the service. The divisions marked ‘‘Se- - 
nior Boys” and ‘Senior Girls” occupy 
the mezzanine story; that is, the rooms 
located under the gallery of the ‘‘ Ro- 
tunda Assembly,” thus providing for eyo segs 
régated class- and departmental-rooms, On this floor 
is located the ‘t Mission Study Class Room,” closets, 
offices for departmental superintendents, secretaries, 
and store-rooms for supplies, books, etc. There is 
also provision for stereopticon and moving-picture 
machines. 


Third Floor.—The large front room is for special 
classes, societies, etc. he assignment of rooms as 
given by the architect does not necessarily fix unal- 
terably the locations of departments, and permanent 
assignment is to be made after trying the building 
out for a few months. ‘The balcony, as the plans in- 
dicate, is the gallery floor over the mezzanine class- 
rooms, This should prove a most acceptable ar- 
rangement, as it provides so nicely for the segregation 
of the individual classes, or the general assembly 
of departments by an equally perfect arrange- 
ment. This ‘‘ separateness” for study and ‘*to- 
getherness’”’ for general exercises, involving one of 
the most difficult problems in the arrangement of 
a modern graded Sunday-school building, has been 
beautifully accomplished. (The ‘‘Plan of Third Floor ’’ 
is shown on the next page.) 


General.— The building contains some twenty-nine 
class-rooms, together with rooms for secretarial and 
storage purposes. ‘The class-rooms are grouped so 
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as to meet the class and departmentai demands of 
graded work. That is, class-rooms are arranged so 
as to provide for segregation into class units or as- 
sembly of 4 nts. The segregated depart- 
ments forming the main divisions of the school can 
easily be thrown together for general assembly when 
desired, This permits each department to be con- 
ducted as a school in itself, having facilities for their 
special opening, closing, and class exercises, if such 
is desired, or for assembling as a department. Five 
or six departments occupying separate rooms can 
have their own piano and music without disturbing 
any other department. The building could comtort- 
eu house a school of a thousand members, yet it 
will perfectly meet the requirements of a school of 
four or five hundred, 

Another striking characteristic of this building is 
its substantial appearance. There is an utter ab- 
sence of ‘* ginger-bread” embellishments; it’s as 
plain as a hospital, yet its simplicity is captivatingly 
ety. For instance, the question of floor-covering, 
whether Brussels or Moquette, or some other ‘ just 
beautiful’ carpet, was settled sensib/y,—cork lino- 
leum heing selected. So on through the entire build- 
ing,—the ‘‘ Social Hall,” for example, a compart- 
ment which shows that the building was designed to 
serve as acommunity center, This room has a gran- 
olithic, damp-proof, linoleum-covered floor, an eleven- 
foot ceiling, plenty of light, electric connections for 
stereopticon and moving picture machines, with plat- 
form for staging cantatas, lectures, or entertainments. 
Then again, the home-like character of the mission 
study and teacher-training class-rooms, with their big 
open fire-places, is striking, and lends an air of com- 
fort that is both interesting and inviting. Certainly 
the big boy will not accuse the atmosphere of this 
house as being ‘‘ churchy.” 

The sincere wish on the part of the congregation 
was to erect a building not alone to hold services in, 
but to do service with. Their new building cost 
. $65,000, and ‘this suggests the importance they at- 
tach to the Sunday-school department of the work. 

When the building was dedicated, it was a signal 
for enlargement, for why have a building capable of 
accommodating a thousand and a school of less than 
three hundred? They employed Miss Eva Lemert, 
a Bible-school specialist, to conduct a campaign in 
religious education and extension. Under this im- 

etus the school has grown by leaps and bounds, 
On one Sunday the attendance was 195, the follow- 
ing Sunday it was 314, with 99 new scholars. 


Some Notable Features.—Au examination of the 
building revealed to the writer the following points of 
excellence: 


The building is substantial—built of tapestry brick and 
the interior trimmed in ntique oak throughout. 

The floors are covered with sanitary cork linoleam— 
battleship grade. There’s not a germ-harboring carpet 
anywhere, 

Electric call bells are provided on the superintendent’s 
platform in ‘* Rotunda Assembly ’’ for, instant communica- 
tion with each room in the building. 


, wal communion service cups. . ., 
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The mezzanine class-rooms have gallery for general as- 


sembly of department or classes. 
- The build is Wired ighout for electric vacuum 
cleaners—eliminating all du cheaningy 
_ The mission study and t -training: 
very home-like, being fitted with large open fire-places. 
e social hall, in the basement, is‘light and attractive. 
_ Electric connection for. stereopticon and moving picture 
machines are provided in each i a room. 
Sanitary drinking fountains, ‘* Bubbling Spring ’’ type 
are conveniently located in ench department. 
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The electric lighting is of the * Indirect.’’ type, which 
obviates glare and does away with all shadows. 

Wilson folding-doors and partitions are fitted throughout. 

The ‘* Rotunda Assembly ’’ pews are fitted for individ- 

The building is ventilated and heated. by. the. plenum 
system—a combination of direct and.indirect heat with 
multivane fan control, 

Space for orchestra and chorus choir is provided near 
the superintendent’s platform. 

A ‘* Visitors’ Gallery ’’ is provided on gallery floor level 
in ** Rotunda Assembly,’’ affording visitors unobstructed 
observation, 


Newport News, VA. 
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How one wide-awake department 
uses its tools 





Front-Line Equipment for the Primary Room 


> 


By Ella Broadus Robertson 
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Would your Primary room bear the inspection of a keen-eyed mother who knows 

just what little folks need to make them happy and comfortable and eagerly respons- 

ive? Mrs, Robertson describes a department that would pass such an inspection: it 
not only has good tools but also the “ equipment ”’ that money does not buy. 


N OUR school the Primary and Beginners’ Depart- 
ments are combined under one superintendent, 
who teaches the Beginners, Our Cradle Roll has 

an ideal superintendent who keeps us well posted. 
Nearly every Sunday there are Cradle-Roll visitors, 
and several are regular attendants with their mothers. 
The secretary is assistant teacher and variously useful. 


The Room is a southeast room, upstairs, and has, 
besides the little red chairs, a piano, and pictures low 
on the walls, a flourishing fern-box in one window, 
and a gay little watering-can for restless Sarah® There 
is a low table with drinking-water and many small 
glasses, a table in the corner for the teacher's use, 
and a wonderful sand-table, made by our pastor with 
his own hands, which has rollers, and a removable 
top covering the tray of sand, so that we can use the 
table in many ways. There are hooks, of course, for 
the children’s wraps ; there is a cupboard, and behind 
the piano is the babies’ corner, with a real cradle, a 
low table and chairs, and a basket of toys. 


Banners.—Every class in our school has a banner. 
The five in our department decorate the room much, 
as the colors harmonize ; and as we made them our- 
selves, of satine, with yellow lamp-fringe and white 


curtain-poles from the ten-cent store, they cos; only 
about seventy cents apiece. When the three Primary 
classes (who sit in an outer semi-circle, in higher 
chairs) march out to their separate class-rooms for the 
lesson period they take their banners with them. 
For the closing exercises we all go down-stairs. 


Of Blacktoards there aré two, so that we can be 
learning a new hymn from one and draw pictures on 
the other. Sometimesit is a great advantage to put the 
blackboard flat on the table, For ‘‘The Flight. Into 
Egypt,"’ for instance, the three journeys in the story 
are much more real.on a horizontal board with the 
children all around it. For ‘‘ The Good Samaritan,”’ 
on the other hand, the downward road from Jerusalem 
to Jericho is better shown with the board on the wall. 

The ‘‘ Early’’ Card has a bright, pretty picture on 
the front, frequently changed, andon the-back nothing 
but the word, Laze. : 

The Birthday Calendar has a Maud Humphrey 
picture of a child’s party ; it isa large office calendar, 
and the birthdays are marked by. gold stars. We 
seldom. use the pasteboard cake’ with candles since 
one child cried bitterly tor .a slice! The children 
like better the.candles held ‘hy. a row of children. 


ee 
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The birthday child lights them and puts them out, 
and drops his pennies in a special birthday bank, 
while, we all sing the birthday song. + 

The Story Pictures are put in a frieze across the 
wall, above the panelling. On Review Sunday the 
children can choose and bring them to the teacher 
one by one and tell the story themselves with more 
or less help. 


Hand-work for Beginners must offer not only 
variety but liberty. For ‘‘The Baby. Moses,’’ for 
instance, when paper and (large) pencils were pro- 
vided, with the suggestion that they might draw any- 
thing in the story, the basket-boat, the baby, the 
princess, the big sister, or the growing in the 
river, the grass proved very popular; one child boldly 
drew a house, which he thought might be ‘‘ where 
th- baby’s mother lived.’’ 


Hand-work for Memory Verses.—This made a 
novel and attractive feature for the Rally-day Pro- 
gram. The Beginners are making kindergarten 
chains, red and green, —three red links for ove verses, 
three green for Aindness verses, etc. The six-year- 
olds have large wooden beads from the ten-cent store 
(or colored Hailmann beads), and are making good 
long strings for their supplemental work, which in- 
cludes hymns and questions as weil as Bible verses. 
The seven-year-olds are making rope-ladders of 
colored shoe-strings and strips of bright card-board. 
The eight-year-old class is making crowns of gilt 
paper (pasted on card-board), the jewels being the 
tiny wooden kindergarten beads arranged in clusters 
for the Beatitudes, the Twelve Apostles, etc. 


Nature Songs that you would not take the children’s 
time to teach are often useful to add a'dash of color 
or a flash of humor when sung as solos by the music 
leader or one of the children, Being gréatly blessed 
in our music leader and our pianist we can do any- 
thing we choose! 

Picture Rolls. —For the lesson on God's care of 
birds and animals Psalm 104 was suggested for the 
teacher's reading. This Psalm has been called «‘ An 
Oratorio of Creation.’’ It seemed too beautiful not 
to share with the children, so it was shortened and 
then. made vivid to them by illustrating it, a picture 
for almost every line. These were pasted on a long 
strip of plain wall-paper split-lengthwise:atid rolled on 
large card-board cylinders to which the two ends were 
pasted. ‘The two halves of a paper-straw box from 
the drug store sewed to the bottom of a large stout 
box formed supports round which the cylinders re- 
volved easily. As the. paper was wound off one roll 
on to the other the pictures passed one at a time be- 
fore a frame-like opening in the side of the box. The 
effect was surprisingly: good ; inland, children who 
had never seen mountains-or- sea, and city. children 
who knew little of the country, learned a great deal 
about God's beautiful world. The pictures came 
from everywhere—magazines, railway guides (the 
Rocky Mountains), post-cards, Perry pictures. About 
half were colored. 

The Restless Child.—I1 wonder it all teachers find 
the most restless child the most useiul! She ex- 
presses what the other children often are feeling ; she 
stimulates the teacher's mind, She gives variety ; she 
makes a natural atmosphere. One day last summer 
I had the privilege of seeing a model department, 
most charmingly and perfectly coitducted. Every- 
thing went like clockwork. Yet sémething was lack- 
ing. I couldn't think what I missed, till all at once 
I knew—my restless Sarah ! 

LovIsviL_e, Ky. 





A Dollar for Your Suggestion 


Three dozen or more separate pieces of equi that 
make for efficiency in church or Solel are men- 
tioned in the various articles in this issue of The Sunday 
School Times. 

How many of them are in use in your church or Sun- 
day-school ? Have you some very useful bit of furnish- 
ing, or efficiency device, that is not mentioned in this issue ? 

The Editor will welcome brief letters describing any 
mechanical device or piece of equipment — whether 
novel or quite well known,— that has increased the efh- 
ciency of your church or Sunday-school work. Tell 
how you use it and what the result is. If your building 
has been improved in some way that other churches or 
schools might profit by, write of that. 

For each brief item that can be retained for publication 
a payment of one dollar will be made. 

Longer articles, including several items, or describing 
some equipment plan more fully, will also be considered, 
and larger payment made for them if they prove available. 
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.handsome wood styles. . 


LESSON FOR MAY 14 (Acts 13: 13-52) 


Sige efficiency is the most inefficient thing 


that can be u in Christian. work,—if taken 
way all by itself. By every tule ‘of business 1 
many. little struggling missions ought ;to:fail: But 


they don’t. ‘They grow into. powerful charches. It — 


isn’t business efficiency that brings /Aa/ result. It is 
supernatural, 
ut having made sure of the living, supernatural 
wer, every church and Sunday-school should avail 
itself of every mechanical device inventive genius 
has made available which can be afforded. 

There are certain pieces of equipment that are now 
counted almost indispensable and are found in nearly 
all wideawake churches and schools. Even in these 
devices the manufacturers constantly make improve- 
ments in the interest of simplicity or convenience. 

Hymn-book racks and other pew receptacles make 
for economy and convenience. Sometimes the com- 
munion cup holders are combined. with envelope and 

vencil racks. A communion cup holdér is made that 
is detachable, with only a socket of wood or aluminum 
fastened to the pew. 

Register boards for marking attendance and offer- 
ing are now made in sheet steel sections for con- 
venience in shipping, as well as in the popular and 
‘The gain of these statistical 
report boards and the Hymn boards in churcl: are not 
realized till one who has been accustomed to them 
goes into a school or church that is without them. 


Bulletin boards form the later development of the 
sliding, enameled type idea. For both inside and 
outside advertisement and announcement purposes 
the plan can be adapted admirably. 

Pulpit clocks are made to insert in the top of the 
pulpit so that it cannot be knocked off and cannot be 
seen from the auditorium. ‘They can be bought for 
as low as $2.. Most ministers will find these and 


the Pulpit lamps to be splendid allies of effective 


preaching, 

Collection devices of all sorts have the great value 
of encouraging direct and systematic giving. Duplex 
envelopes are happily growing in popularity, and 
Mite boxes, in their many interesting shapes, make a 
strong appeal. 


Umbrella racks and Coat and hat racks are among 
the conveniences that churches most often do with- 
out. And at these very points worshipers have been 
acutely conscious of the contrast in convenience with 
some of the other places of assembly that they visit. 
In the Sunday-school the coat and hat racks should 
be ‘‘graded’’ to fit the little folks, and provision 
should be made for all classes. 


A study of this page, and of the building and 
equipment articles on pages 275, 276, 277 of this 
issue, as well as the advertising announcements on 
pages 284 to 288, should be made, having in mind the 
possible needs ot your own church or school. Your 
own experience may also is gee if you follow 
the suggestion made in the box announcement on 
the facing page. e 


What a Mezzanine Floor Did 


J HEN Fred Mapleton, teacher of the ‘Steadfast 

Guards,” took a more or less lengthy spring 

trip in the interest of his firm, he kept a 

weather eye out for an unusual bit of architecture 

which he could adapt for use at home in devising 
plans for a class-room for his boys. 

The problem was puzzling, as the new church 
joined the old church, -which was used for Sunday- 
school purposes. The block had swarmed in and 
enolaaed them so completely that there was no chance 
of outside extension. Therefore it must be from 
within;: but how? . The old church was narrow and 
very high, and already had an old-time gallery run- 
ning along the two sides. 

Suddenly the idea flashed on Mapleton when he 
visited the newlibrary in the little town of Wikesham. 
It had a fine Mezzanine floor across the front which 
met ‘the galleries on the sides and joined them. 
Exactly the same could be done at home, only the 
addition could be put in across the dack of the build- 
ing so as to save intact the old altar and chancel. 

lhe plan proved eminently —— divided up 
with sliding partitions it made four fine class-rooms. 
As the classes were enthusiastic about the chance of 
individual accommodations, they gladly helped raise 
the money. So it was not a burden in any sense. 

The bald, bare old church was really made much 
cosier by the change, as the builder was careful ‘to 
make the Mezzanine front correspond with the gallery 
sides. Every one voted the idea and’ its execution.a 
fine success.—Emma‘Gary Wallace; Auburn, N.Y. 


A Forum of Ideas for Buildi 


How old church rooms were changed to give the 
school touch, and how modern efficiency helps are being used 
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Where the Deaf Hear 


“EW Piensa of church equipment are so interesting 
as those little blessings of modern science that 
enable the deaf to hear the Gospel, ‘The pastor 

of ‘*Bethany,”"—the famous church in Philadelphia 
with which Mr, John Wanamaker has been so long 
associated,—Dr. George F. Pentecost, has a peculiar 
interest in these little instruments, and has written 
as follows to the Editor : 

‘* believe I was the first tosuggest to the —— Com- 
pany the possibility of wpe the acousticon (then 
in use only for individual relief) to the use of many 
persons at one time at a church service, 

‘They were very prompt to act on this sugges: 
tion, and the first church acousticon was installed 
forme. Twelve deaf persons were enabled to hear 
the Gospel for the first time in years. Since then 
hundreds of churches have installed the acousticon. 
It is a boon and a blessing to the deaf. We have at 
present twelve ear pieces in Bethany, installed in 
different parts of the house, and they are always in 
use by deaf people, who without them could not hear 
the preaching of God’s word. No church ought to 
be without the acousticon.*’ 


In Our Oblong Brick Church 


ANY country and village churches would like 
better building equipment, but lack funds, or 
find it ae, to make any et change to 

secure real worth-while advantages. his is the way 
we solved our problem: 

We had a good, oblong brick church, with only the 
one room for Sunday-school and church purposes. 
The curtained corner for the Primary Department 
did not prove adequate for the growing needs. 
Architecturally, it was not advisable to build an addi- 
tion. Opposition developed to excavating for Primary 
rooms. 

The pastor eee as a compromise that a gal- 
lery be built in the rear of the auditorium. The gal- 
lery was'built, a roomy one, from an architect's plans, 
curtained, and it forms an admirable place for the 
Primary classes. . 

The gallery can be used as a part of the auditorium 
in case of large crowds. And it. has helped the 
acoustics of the large and high auditorium. 

We made this mistake,—we inclined the gallery 
floor; it should have been level. Also, we used 
tapestry curtains ; Wilson partitions would have 
been much better. Underneath the gallery are fine 
places for two adult classes. The cost of this im- 
provement was nominal compared to building an ad- 
dition to secure the same results.—P. H. Weaver, 
Bluffton, Ind, 

b 


Tables and Chairs Made to Fit 


| BELIEVE that .in our Sunday-school we have 
almost evolved the ideal teacher’s table. Time 
was when the teacher stood with two long benches 

in front of her. filled with wriggling children. Then 
came table and chairs, but there are tables and tables. 
For our classes of small folks we have tables and 
chairs of proper heights so that the children may sit 
with their feet upon the floor. 
four by six feet in size, and on one side an opening 
is sawed two feet wide and one foot deep to provide 
a place for the teacher to sit. It will a observed 


that this places the teacher within reach of ever 
scholar gathered about her. In case of hand-wor 





The. around-one-table feeling is a big asset for any class 

to start with, especially when it cannot enjoy a separate 

room. The picture shows a section of a live Sunday- 

school room ready for service,—but not the one that 

Mr. Mason’ describes with its special tables made to fit 
the little ones arid the teacher. 


real Sunday- 


The tables are about ~ 
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this is especially desirable, and saves many a step 
and that ‘‘tired feeling” after the lesson period.— 


Charles L. Mason, Denver, Colo. 
< 


Soul-Saving By a Bell 


HERE is an old church bell in China that has 
sent out into tuneless lives more wonderful ~ 
melody than the most exquisite chimes. ‘The 

story comes from Miss Jennie Hughes, one of the 
choicest missionaries in China, to Mr. Brown, Secre- 
tary of the World’s Sunday School Association: 

‘* A little girl about six years old, living away in 
the interior, heard the church bell ringing for Sun- 
day-school. It was an old dinner-bell in the hand of 
the. young. native preacher. She watched the chil- 
dren and wn people as they went past her mud 
hut on their way to Sunday-school, each with a book 
under the arm. 

** The little neglected tot ran into her miserable 
home and found a soiled blue prepecouceas book, 
and tucking it under her arm followed to the chapel. 
It became the weekly custom of the child, and soon 
the little heart opened to the Friend of children. 

‘Years have passed. ‘The child is now a dear 
girl in her teens attending the Methodist Girls’ Day- 
school now established at that place. 

‘*She has led to the chapel every member of her 
family, and has seen her mother, father, and grand- 
father, besides an aunt, once a nun in the town tem- 
pie, ee out of this life, each one dying a victorious 
death, witnessing for Jesus with their last breath. 
The little girl still goes to the chapel to the sound of 
the old dinner-bell, and now leads the aged grand- 
mother who, blind and feeble, yet rejoices in Christ. 

‘*Sunday-schools! Would to God we had funds 
and workers for one in every city and town in this 
mighty land.” a 


What Floor Covering ? 


VIRGINIA pastor asked The Sunday School 
Times three definite questions about the prob- 
lem of improving the old wood floor in his 

church. The Editor submitted the questions to three 
architects who have had wide experience in the con- 
struction of church and Sunday-school buildings. 
While the experts do not agree, the discussion will 
give valudble pointers to the church or Sunday-school 
building committee, or to those planning a new floor 
covering for the old building. 


The Pastor’s Questions.—We have an old church 
building with solid floors of the best natural wood, 
but of course not smooth. We find that we can se- 
cure beech or maple hardwood for flooring one-quarter 
to one-half inch in thickness with which to cover 
the original floor, thus giving us a hardwood floor all 
over the church. If this should be done, the aisles 
and pulpit would of course be carpeted; but even 
with this expense of carpeting we can put in the 
hardwood floor for $75 less than the carpet would 
cost. I wish this advice from your expert : 

1. Is the prevailing tendency in church building to 
use carpets or hardwood floors ? 

2. With the use of carpets in the passage-ways is 
there much increase in the noise ? 

3. Under all the conditions what advice would you 
give us? 

The Chio Architect’s Answer.—In my judgment the 
tendency is away from the use of carpet and in favor 
of hardwood or other floors without carpet. 

2. When carpets are used in aisles and passage- 
ways there should be no difficulty because of noise in 
the pews. 

3. It is difficult to give advice without knowing all 
of the conditions, especially how much money is 
available. Assuming that expense is an important 
item, I would advise the use of hard maple flooring, 
This will cost no more than oak, will make a smoother 
and better floor, and will practically never show 
signs of wear. If plenty of money is available there 
are many desirable floor coverings on the market 
which might be described. Beech flooring is almost 
as satisfactory as maple,—many people cannot tell 
the difference between the two. 


The New York Architect’s Answer.— Wood is seldom 
used for the final covering of the average church 
floor nowadays, the common objection being nois-i 
ness and discomfort. 

Although the aisles may be carpeted, those occupy- 
ing the pews as they rise during portions of the serv- 
ice, or move their feet, are liable to disturb the quiet. 

ln costly churches the floors are often of. masonry 
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(tile, terrazzo, ete.), which does not possess the re- 


verberatin; ng quality of wood, 
It should be said, however, that are more 
comppanabie for the feet in their and softness. 


other coverings, and also that aries and 
aaa ions affect favorably the. acoustics of most 
churches in their tendency to absorb echoes, 

The Pennsylvania Architect’s Answer tought 
not to be thought of, for churches or halls of assem- 
bly, unless we could, with the fine sense of neatness 
that the Japanese have, take off our shoes at the 
threshhol Even if this were ible, the moth, if 
there were wool in the material, would do his de- 
structive work. 

‘Half-inch-thick wood flooring, spline sawed, long- 
leaf pine, maple, or white oak, two inches face, 
placed diagonally, might be advisable, if the floor is 
greatly worn, here is an ideal material, when the 
cost can be afforded, in the best cork tiling, for 


aisles and all spaces not covered by pews. is is 
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half-inch thick ; laid by experts it is for this purpose 
practically everlasti ng. 
subjected to 


This tile ig made foo oor havi 


tremendous pressure, g 
ure, bei timanas ating agent, without aaa pre 
of any other material. 


Battleship linoleum, wi.ich. also contains» cork, is 


next best for church floor coveri finished in place 

a experts on or other. foundation material. 
this ’schurch could be-covered. 

it wou leasant and comforting to the feet of 


our eerie pre sisters and atly lessen the burdens 
of the sexton, . daactnk service is as a rule too 
lightly appreciated by those whom he serves, : 
withde te ee Per cons spend be made use of, it 
to experts, and a good thick ma 
This material could of course be used for the 
exposed surfaces only, and if the covering under the 
wae was also wanted it could be diagonal wood fioor- 
g finished flush with the linoleum, 












What a train-wreck in Peking brought to us 





Our Memorable mv in Tientsin . 


By Robert E. Speer 





E HAD left Peking early in the morning expect- 
ing to get through before midnight to Tsin- 
anfu, three hundred miles to the south, to 

spend the next day there, Sunday, and to be present 
on Monday at the dedication of the new hospital. 
But at Tung Chow Junction, before we had passed 
through the last wall of the enormous Chinese capital, 
an open switch derailed our train and left the engine 
and front cars twisted and helpless amid a mass of 
wrecked rails and roadway. It was three hours be- 
fore we were taken on to Tientsin in a train brought 
up from the farther side of the accident. The last 
train for the south had left before we arrived, and as 
a little old-fashioned observance of the Sabbath day 
is no bad thing in China, we concluded to havea real 


day of rest in Tientsin, and have been thanking God 


ever sirice for the accident that gave it to us.’ 


Sabbath ‘quietnéss rested on the foreign’ concessions 


when we woke .in the morning, The only morning 
sound that floated up to us across Victoria Park was 
the call of the bugler in the American barracks over 
which the Stars and Stripes were fiying,—the only 
visible flag across the housetops. It had been odd to 
see American soldiers patroling the railroad from 
Shan Hai Kuan to Tientsin, and to meet more’ of 
them than soldiers of any other nationality. 


Heathen Streets on Sunday Morning 


Breakfast over, we set out. to find our way to the 
Independent Christian Church in the heart of the na- 
tive city, opening our spirits as we went along to 
every impression that the strange antipodal life about 
us could make upon us and to every reflection it 
might suggest. There were the quiet of the closed 
foreign establishments ; the stir and action of the 
open Chinese city ; the street-car conductor with his 
long finger-nails testifying to the incapacity of the 
race for progress until it uses its scissors on its fingers 
as well as on its toes and its. queues ; the big drug- 
stores prospering on the sickness and credulity of ‘the 
people ; the ingenious and ingenuous signs, some in 
Chinese, someinEnglish: ‘*The Virtue and Righteous- 
ness High Building Hotel.’ ‘‘ Immediate death to 
bed-bugs.’’ ‘‘ Butchery, Sausage shop and Breakfast 
room.’’ ‘'Hair-dresser. Shares come from Shanghai." 
** Flowers of all kinds and for all seasons may be ob- 
tained at any time,”’ 

There were the vendors of rich and fragrant sweet 
potatoes boiled before one’s eyes ; boys. roasting big 
chestnuts in iron filings and sugar, turning them out 
polished and sweetly flavored; a ragamuffin pro- 
cession of lads ¢arrying the drums, gongs, and stand: 
ards, and the other paraphernalia of a funeral pro- 
cession, including the long white paper plumes to be 
carried ahead to lure the spirit of the departed ; the 
big, gaudy equipment for a feast or a wedding at the 
other end of human experience ; the auctioneers in 
the shops selling goods, not to upward bidding cus+ 
tomers, but themselves naming the highest price the 
shop would ask, and then bidding dewn on the 
chance that some man might want the goods enough 
to buy at a higher price than another would be wait- 





Last November Mr. Speer returned from a six months’ visit to 
Presbyterian mission stations in Siam, the Philippine Islands, Japan, 
Korea, and China. This article describes one of the notable experi- 
ences of Mr Speer and hiscompanions A full report of the Deputa- 
tion has been ger by The Presbyterian Beard of Foreign Mis- 
sions, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ing for ; two bland old fortune-telling fakirs consult- 
ing the auguriés and giving advice to all comers ; the 


tradesmen sitting along the walls making anything 


out of nothing ; the blind men begging along from 
shop to shop ; the tea-leayes, already used once, laid 
out to dry and be steeped over again ; the donkeys 
working in the shops in the little rice and millet 
inills.; two old men peeling fresh water prawns, and 
hour after hour piling up the half gelatinous mass ; 
groups of workmen toiling together in the open-front 
shops where they toil by day and sleep by night, 
with the women of their families in the home villages 
far away ; meat and food of all kinds exposed and 
gathering germs from the dust-laden air ; dirt, and 
poverty, and dogs—‘‘a daughter,’’ says a Chinese 
proverb, ‘‘does not mind the honjelinéss: of ‘ther 
mother nor a dog,.the poverty,of his mastes}’;:.and life, 


life that fairly wriggled and ‘seethed in: the one cease- 


less ‘struggle, not for wealth nor: for whiat’ wealth: can 


buy, but ‘for the mere mearis of material’ subsistence: i 


' APRIL 29; 1616 


work of sacrifice, sheer goodness 


a 
faithful even to the cross of death. 


But’ Could even. vada an icine ike 
“mass and s of anima Bases ant like 
Ga 4 i yo 


_wiped out every vestige of the church of 
now on every 


a yellow stream through the treet? 
No ; but, 1 told myself, the Gospel was not love unto 
death alone, but power unto resurrection and to life ; 
and where on earth was there more unanswerable testi- 
mony to the reality of that than here in China? 
In this very city of Tientsin, in Peking, in a hundred 
the flood of death in the Boxer uprising had 
hrist ;, and 
spot where the floods of death had 
the power of life had worked and made the 
thing that had been, and was not, to be again tenfold 
stronger than it was before. With the power of the 
resurrection added to the love of the Cross how could 
the Christian heart dare to despair or set up a, king- 
ship with paganism which is ‘‘without.hope’’? And 
I was thinking on from love to power, from power to 
hope, and from hope to peace, looking up now and 
then at the great gold characters on the wall or at the 
colors of the Chinese flag painted, five bars along the 
rafters, when the clock on thé wall struck twelve, and 
pastor Li brought his earnest message to a ' lose. 
The eldér who was conducting the service called 


then on the president of the congregational society to 


make a report with regard to a new pastor whom the 
church had called, and the result of the communica- 
tion of the call to him. Upon this Mr. Chang Bo 
Ling came forward to make the desired statement. 
To any caviler at Chinese Christianity the speaker 
and his statement would have. been an adequate reply. 
Mr. Chang is head of one of the best schools in China, 


-with nearly a thousand students, supported by the 
Chinese themselves and conducted by him as a private 


in the drum-tower section of the East Gaté Great | 


Street, and a stone's throw east of the drym- tower, in 
the very midst of the unending interplay of these 
forces of life and death, stood the church that we 
were seeking. The Independent Christian Church of 
Tientsin has its home here in a substantial Chinese 
brick building loaned by. the Congregational mission, 
but renovated and maintained by the church, which, 
without presumption, but with earnest and co-opera- 
tive spirit, carries on here its living work as the one 
ecclesiastically and financially independent church in 
Northern China, 

About two hundred were present at the morning 
service, five men to one woman; and most of the 
men were young and belonging obviously either to 
the student or the official class, The church is with- 
out a pastor now, its last minister having gone to 
America to study in Princeton Theological Seminary. 
One of the elders conducted the service, a bright, 
able. man, a graduate years ago.of Dr. Calvin Mateer's 
college in Tung Chow, now the Arts Department of 
the Shantung University. After the opening hymns 
and prayer he read part of the fifth chapter of Mat- 
thew, and then the visiting preacher, Pastor Li Pen 
Yuan of the Central Congregational Church in Peking, 
preached frora the text,.‘‘Biessed are the meek, for 
they shall inherit the earth."’ 

We could not understand a word that was said, but 
we knew that Dr. Walter Lowrie of the Presbyterian 
missions, who was with us and to whom Chinese was 
his mother tongue, would tell us all about it afterward ; 
and we were content to sit on the long bench against 
the whitewashed wall to the preacher's right and 
meditate on all that that scene in the church: meant 
against the background of the mass without, whose 
heather, hopelessness no euphemism can Cloak, And 
taught by the living experience of the hour, old 
aspects of the Gospel that is both old and ever new 
shone forth with fresh significance. |... 

On the wall above the preacher.were three great 
Chinese characters in gold: faith on his right: hand, 
hope on his left hand, and between the two in larger 
outline and against a: background of red like crimson, 
stood the great gold character for \dve:'* There it was, 
the one central and essential thing; the only thing 
that has ever redeemed any man, the only thing 
that can redeem China to-day. Love on a ground- 


school at one-half the expense of government institu- 
tions, and with so great approval from the government 
that it seems ready to give him whatever help he may 
desire. - In conjunction ‘with Mr, Yen, an old, Con- 
fucianist of Peking, Mr. Chang founded ‘the school 
some years ago before he was a Christian, and on be- 
coming a Christian resigned the headship only to 
be called back to it when those who tried to conduct 
the school in his stead found that they could not do 
so. Respected and trusted by all who knéw-him, one 


of the great forces in the life. of the city.and, in‘Chinese* 
education, and a Christian .in every impulse of his -- 


heart and fiber of his character, he and this church 


-in which he is the leader are proving to his own people 


that Christianity is a reality, and the reality which 


, China needs ; and proving also to the whole world 


that it is possible to build in China Christian 
churches that are not subsidized and dependent, but 
native and free. 


The New Pastor’s Objections 

Mr. Chang explained that the man they had called 
had made three objections to coming: 1. He was a 
country pastor, a simple man, not suited to the life-of 
the city. 2. He was only a plain preacher of the 
Gospel, not a lecturer nor an essayist. 3; He was 
only a missionary, busy in home missionary activities, 
trying to spread the Gospel in new ig among the 
country people. 

Mr. Chang added that he had never seen the man, 
but had heard of him that he was a man of truth and 
power whose every word drove home; that he was 
one who. not merely said, but what he said he did; 
the man himself was asermon, Moreover, Mr. Chang 
said, the man’s objections were what: commended 
him ; and that they had replied to him that they did 
not want a lecturer, but a preacher of Christ, who 
would not describe the world to them, but would open 
to their hearts the heart of God; that they wanted to 
be a missionary church and to have a leadership that 
would carry them all out in the joyous ministry of 
winning men, They were a flock who wanted to be 
fed and who were eager to be led. The new pastor, 
he was glad to say, had promised to come, the ar- 
rangement at this time to be made for one year. And 
now, added Mr. Chang, ‘‘We must start in at once. 
Our life in this church must be a life of revival, of 
bringing the men of China to Christ and Christ to the 
men of China,”’ 

The service over, we had, tea together in the session 
room behind the church. An elder plucked some 
grapes from a vine and brought them in as his first 
fruits ; and another of the men, who has brought thirty 
into the church this past year since his own conver- 
sion, with a happy heart declared that while’ we did 
not have wine of the communicn, nevertheless it was 
from these grapes that such wine was made, and that 
by eating these together we might consider this a true 
communion in the body of our one Lord. 

New York City. 
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LESSON FOR MAY: 14 (Ac‘s 13 : 13-52) 











By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 

Getting Started in Class 
.S THE forms ape Hine 8 of The mney d School 
» Times are about closing, news’ patches 

» teH of‘the capture of ‘rrebizend b the Rus- 
sians,—said to-be the most important Turkish city 
on the Black Sea. The lesson can be made vivid by 
shewing the class a map of the war region in Asia 
Minor, letting them find Trebizond, and then help- 
ing them to sketch out the first missionary journey 
of "Paul and Barnabas, from Antioch through the 
lesson of to-day, locating each place first on a Bible 
map and then on the present- ] mee, and identi- 
fying the present-day positions of the Bible places 
so‘far as sible,—Antioch in Syria, Seleucia, Sa- 
lamis in prus, — in Cyprus, Perga on the 
sea‘coast of Asia Minor, then north to Antioch in 
Pisidia. Fa/odatch is the present — in Turke 
in Asia corresponding to Antioch in Pisidia; you will 
find that it is a little more than two hundred miles 
south and slightly to the east of Constantinople, and 
almost six hundred miles west and south of ‘Trebi- 
zoud. Facts from Mr. William T. Ellis’ remarkable 
articles ‘: Behind-War'’s Screen in Bible Lands” ap- 
pearing in-The Sunday School Times, if you have 
access to them, will add to the interest (in the issues 
of April 15, March 4, January 22, and January 1). 

One of the most convenient helps for each member 
of your class,.as well as fpr the teacher, to have in 
haad is Arnold's Chart of one e jeateerings, show- 
ing not only tle places mentioned in this lesson, but 
iving. five clear outline maps, for Paul's ‘‘ Period of 

reparation” and four missionary journeys, to be 
had in poeket form from:The Sunday School ‘fimes 
Compariy at 20 cents postpaid: 

Our Backgtound’ Material” ~ ; 

The Third or. Asia Minor. Period of the Book. of 
Acts, chapters 13 to 15; 35, include seven sub-divi- 
sions; to-day’s lesson brings’ Us into the fourth of 
these seven, these first four being ; 


Antioch in Syria, 13 : 1-3. 

Cyprus, 13 :'4-13. mf, 
. , Antioch in, Pisidia, 13 : 13-50. 

Iconium, 13: §1 to 14:: 6. 


Classes can make good use of the remarkable little 
book ‘*Studies in the Book of Acts” arranged by 
Miss Grace Saxe (leader of the Bible study work of 
the Billy Sunday evangelistic campaigns) in connec- 
tion with this year’s lessons; the plan of the book 
being the mastering of chapter by chapter, in addi- 
tion to the careful study of special leading subjects 
suggested in the different chapters. To study a 
ter-13 according to Miss Saxe’s Po will be richly 
illuminating. ° (This 63-page book may be ordered 
fron: The Sunday School ‘Times Company for 15 
cents, adding 3 cents for postage.) 


The Lesson Itself 


The references; except as otherwise noted, are to lesson-articles 
in this issue, ‘Boldface figures at the end of certain paragraphs in 
those articles will help in quickly locating the references. 

Who may have been in this missionary peony? 
Five are suggested. by Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 4). 

Why did John Mark, leave the party ?_(v. .13.). Get 
the views, of the class.; then suggest the reasons 
offered by Dr; Griffith Thomas (II,-1), Mrs. Baldwin 
(1), and Mr.. Rogers (4,-2,:3); . . 

When Jews spoke in the synagogue, after the read- 
ing-of the law.and: the .prophets, what sort of mes- 
sages did they usually give ? Dr. Mackie (1) answers, 
and suggests what an amazing: contrast to this 


-must have been Paul's sermon .that day. t 


Get the class to point out how much of Paul’s ser- 
mon could be, and doubtless. was, accepted by all his 
Jewish hearers,—up to what verse in the record of 
the. sermon ? 

Then came athunderbolt of unexpectedness (v. 23). 
There would have been nothing unexpected had Paul 
said; ‘‘Of this man’s seed will God according to 
promise bring unto Israel a Saviour.” But ** 4Zath 
Ged: according to promise brought unto Israel a 
Saviour, Jesus”’—that was, to some, unthinkable, to 
all startling. . Had the hope of the ages been already 
realized! 

¥es; Paul declared exactly that; and he went on 
to show how God had proved it. God's great proof 
was the resurrection; get the class to point out every 
reference to the resurrection in this lesson. God's 
raising Jesus was God's repudiation of the action of 
the Jews in crucifying Jesus. The ‘good tidings of 
the promise made unto the fathers” is ‘‘that God 
hath fulfilled the same...in that he raised up 
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LESSON 7. MAY 14. “LO,.WE TURN TO) THE GENTILES” 
| Acts 13: 13-52. Commit verses 45, 46 
Golden Text: .I have:set thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou shouldest be for salvation unto the uttermost part of the earth.—Acts 13 : 47 


(The portion of the text indicated by the International Lesson 
. Committee for printing in the lesson helps is 
f Se Acts 13 : 13-15, 42-52-] 

13 Now Paul and his company set sail from Paphos. and 
came Beda pond ent os aga and John departed them 
and to Jerusalem. But they, passing through 
from Perga, came to Antioch of ‘i-a; and they went into 
the synagogue on the sabbath day, and sat down. 15 Aud 
after the reading of the law and the the rulers of the 
synagogue sent unto them, saying, Brethren, if ye have any 
wo! exhortation for the people, say on. 

- 42 And as they went out, they Sooner that these words 
sabba 


might be spoken to them the next Now when the 
sy broke up, many of the Jews of the devout 
snusiaesas denened Paul and Barnabas; who, speaking to 


them, u -them to continue in the grace of God. 

‘44 And the next sabbath almost the whole city was gathered 
together to hear the word of ! God. But when the Jews 
saw the multitudes, they were filled with jealousy, and contra- 
dicted the things which were spoken Paul, and *blas- 
phemed. 46 And Paul and Barnabas spake out boldly, and 
said, It was wey <n i te — of nagpey o first be 
spoken to you, Seeing ye thrust it from you, udge your- 
selves unworthy of eternal lite, lo, we turn to the Gentiles. 47 
For so hath the Lord commanded us, saying, ‘ 

$1 have set thee for a light of the Gentiles, 
That thou shouldest be for salvation unto the uttermost 
part of the earth. 

8 And as the Gentiles heard this, they were glad, and glori- 
fied the word of ‘God: and as many as were ordained to 
eternal life. believed. And the word of the Lord was spread 
abroad throughout all the region. 50 But the Jews urged on 
the devout women of honorable estate, and the chief men of 
the city, and stirred up a persecution against Paul and Barna- 
‘bas, aud cast them out of their borders, 51 But they shook 
off the dust of their feet against them, and came into Iconium. 
52 And the disciples were filled with joy and with the Holy 
Spirit. 

1 Many aneient authorities read the Lord. 

2 Or, rarled. , 

3 Is. xlix. 6. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons 


+ 
Your Lesson Questions Answered: 


These references are usually to farharephs in lesson articles in 
this issue, indicated by bold-face figures. . 

Verse 13.—Who were with: Paul? (Griffitii Thomas, IT, 
1.) | Where were ‘Perga and‘Pampliylia? (Griffith Thomas, 
II) 1.) Who was Jolin, and why.did he return to Jeru- 
salem ? (Griffith Thomas, II, 4; Rogers, 2). 

Verse 14.—Where was Antioch of Pisidia? (Griffith 
Thomas, II, §; Lesson Scenes.) 

Verse 2 Ree is meant by ‘the law ’’:? (Griffith 
Thomas, II, 2.) Who were *‘the prophets the rulers of 
the synagogue ’’? (Griffith Thomas, II, 2.) Why did 
they ask Paul and his companions to speak? (Griffith 
Thomas, II, 2; Mackie, 4; Baldwin, 2.) 

Verse 42.—Does this mean that they wanted the same 
word repeated to them? Did all approve? (Griffith 
Thomas, II, 6; Baldwin, § ; Rogers, §.) 

Verse 44.—Does this suggest that most of the inhabi- 
tants of the city were Jews? (Griffith Thomas, II, 7.) 

Verse 4§.—In what way did they blaspheme? (Griffith 
Thomas, II, 7; Ridgway, 1.) 

Verse. 47.—Where is this prophecy found, and what does 


- it mean? (Griffith Thomas, II, 7.) Could salvation have 


come to the Gentiles if the Jews had not thrust it from 
them? (Griffith Thomas, II, 7; Ridgway, 2; Baldwin, 6.) 


Verse 48.—Does this verse mean that only those or- 
dained to eternal life could believe? (Griffith Thomas, I1,8.) 


Verse 50,—Who were ‘‘ the devout women of honorable 
estate ’’ and the ‘‘ chief men of the city’? (Griffith ‘'homas, 
II, 9; Rogers, 6.) ; 

Verse 15.—Why did they shake off the dust of their feet 
against them ? (Griffith Thomas, II, 9.) Where was Ico- 
nium ?. (Griffith. Thomas,’ II, 9.) 

Verse §2.——What disciples are referred to? (Griffith 


Tliomas, “II, 9.) 





a ’ = = 





‘Jesus ” (y. 33); ~ ‘Verses 34-37 show the resurrection 


as a vital part of the Gospel. ‘‘ Ihe holy and sure 
blessings of David” (v. 34) include the resurrection. 
Its vital place is shown by Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 4). 

Let the class study and analyze. Paul's sermon. 
That it divides inte four sections is shown by Dr. 
Griffith Thomas (II, p- Two characteristics of the 
knowledge shown in Paul's sermon are pointed out by 
the same writer (II, 3). Six guod points for an out- 
line of the sermon, with a diagram, are given in 
Pucker’s class (Rogers, 4). 

The theme of the sermon is ‘ Justification by 
Faith.” (vs. 38;'39).: Does the class understand what 
‘* justification by faith "means ? You can do nothing 
more important than.tq make sure that they do. It 
is discussed by Mrs, Baldwin (3,4). Be sure to have 
the class look up and read aloud Romans 4: 2, 5; 
Luke 18 : 14; Romaius 3 : 28. 
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The self-incurred loss of the Jews becomes the gain 
of the Gentiles (vs. 46-48), Read Romanus 11 : 12 to 
the class ; and specially study chapters 9-11 of Ro- 
taans in connection with this lesson, beginning with 
Paul's heart-cry in Romans 9: 3. 


The Truth That Is Golden 


The Jews who were clinging to sin could not know 
the waete truth about sg When pat one wanes 
to yield up our sin to the i : cleansing 

wor of Jesus, then for Mang oy. Se we be to 

ow him, Sinistheroot of doubt. Itis ‘‘despisers” 
who ‘shall in no wise believe” (v. 41). The blessed 
and perfect contrast to this is the fact that He who 
alone is perfectly holy alone knows all the truth—for 
He is the Truth as he also is Holiness. And ‘when, 
by surrender faith, we let Him, Christ, become 
our actual life, then his Holy Spirit takes the things 
of Christ-—who is the Truth—and makes them known 
to us. It is then that He, the Spirit of Truth, is 
given his opportunity to guide us into all the truth 
(John 16; 13). Our Spirit-given knowledge of Christ 
then becomes so glorious and joyous and almost over- 
whelming that we realize that life itself has become 
a miracle for us, as God brings to pass his promises 
in John 14: 26; 15 : 26; 16: 14, 15. ; 


Teaching Points 

If you have entered into the grace of God, then ‘' con- 
tinue in the grace of God’’ (v. 43). The secret of com- 
plete and continuing victory is the same secret as that Ly 
which you first took your salvation (Col. 2: 6). It is 
grace, not law; faith, not works, The great secret of life 
is not what we do for God, but what we let God do for us. 


The difficult question of foreordination, or predestina- 
tion, comes into this lesson (v. 48); but notice, as Dr. 
Griffith Thomas (II, 8) points out, that human responsibil- 
ity is in the same passage fully recognized (v. 46). 

Christian joy is always independent of circumstances. 
There were two strong human reasons against joy, men- 
tioned by Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 9); yet -these -reasons 
could not quench or. prevent the disciples’ supernatural 
joy. See also Mr, Ridgway (9). 

‘This: first recorded missionary sermon of Paul may. profit- 
ably.be compared with Peter’s sermons in earlier chapters 
(Griffith Thomas, II, 3). 


Why people are glad when they really begin to under- 
stand ‘the Gospel,—a striking illustration (Ridgway, 1). 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

Would the rulers of the synagogue have asked Paul and 
Barnabas to speak (v. 15) if they had known what their 
message would be? 

Why did the Jews oppose Paul and Barnabas and the 
Gospel? (Dr, Griffith Thomas, II, 7.) 

Does the action of Paul and Barnabas in shaking off the 
dust of their feet against the Jews of Antioch show that 
the missionaries were embittered and angry, or were they 
obeying a command of Christ in doing so? See Matthew 
10:14 and Dr. Griffith Thomas’ comment (II, 7). 

Would the Gentiles have been left in darkness had the 
Jews as a race accepted Christ? See Mr. Ridgway (2). 

Under what circumstances can one constantly read that 
which he does not understand ? (v. 27.) 


Was it easier for Gentiles to accept Christ than for Jews ? 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The suggestions 
and questions are for the members’ own preparation. | 


The Cripple ‘of Lystra (Acts 14). 

Paul and Barnabas were driven out of the city of 
Pisidian Antioch (Acts 13:50) and out of Iconium 
(Acts 14:5) in entirely different ways. The first ex- 

ulsion was the action of the official government, the 
oman magistrates being influenced by the ladiesof 
the principal families, who, in turn, were influenced 


‘by the Jews. In Iconium the missionaries were run 


out by amob. This striking contrast is one of the 
evidences we have of the invariable and scrupulous 
accuracy of the historian Luke, who wrote the. book 
of Acts. Sir William M. Ramsay, oneof the greatest 
living archeologists and scholars in the New Testa- 
ment field, will show in next week’s issue of The 
Sunday School Times why this is so, Promise to ex- 
plain the matter fully to the class next week, after 
reading Sir William’s article. 


What is ‘* faith to be made whole ’’? (v. 9.) 


Would Paul and Barnabas have had more influence with 
the people of Lystra if they had let them think that they 
were Jupiter and Mercury? (v. 12.) 


In what way are rains and fruitful seasons witnesses of 
God ? (v. 17.) 

Why could not persecution stop these missionaries ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Missionary Societ 
is determined eons 
pa instead of ‘‘ Overseas Yiisbions.” This is in- 
poy yo Toy taieee ck Le sphere, be 
any essent erence, a , be- 
tween what we “e ‘* Home” and ‘+ Forei et 
It also ou to to guard against any lim 

of dyanpatk \ barter God says ‘‘ all souls are mine” 
(Ezek. 18: 4) whether at home or abroad. Now we 


shall see something of this in this journey of Barna- 
bas and Paul. 


1. Surroundings of the Lesson 

Connection.—The lesson follows immediately on 
the last, and from Cyprus.the missionaries naturally 
went to the nearest district in Asia Minor. 

The Book.—We are still inthe first section of the 
second great division of Acts (12:25 to 16: 5), record- 
ing the commencement of mtile missions. In 
chapters 13. and 14 we have the first missionary 
journey. of Paul, starting from Antioch (13: 1-3), Dro- 
ceeding to Cyprus (13: zach, and then extending to 
the Roman Province of Galatia (13: 13,to 14: 23). 

Date.— Ramsay suggests that the winter of A, D. 
46, 47 was spent in Antioch in Pisidia. See Stirling's 
Atlas, page 9 (Fleming H. Revell ‘Co., New York 
City, 40 cents), and Arnold, Chart of Paul's Journey- 
ings (Sunday School Times Co., 20 cents). ! 


Il. The Lesson ‘ 

Lhe Extended Work (vs. 13-15).—Paul now be- 
comes the leader, and a comparison. of .13; 2, 7, with 
14, 16, 43, 46, 50 shows the development. The com- 

ny probably included Luke and Titus as well as 

cnabae and Mark, though. the first two are never 
mentioned in Acts (Gal. 2:1). Perga was in ‘the 
district of 'Pamphylia (2: 10), a country on the south 
coast of Asia Minor. It was the chief. city, about 
seven.miles from the coast, an important place and 
the center of the ‘worship of ‘the goddess Diana,’ It is 
not ka.wn why Mark left them, though perh 


dangerous journey across: ‘mountains, one hundred 


miles to Antiogh. Perhaps, too, Jewish prejudices 
were Still sufficiently powerful to keep him from 
ing on to this Gentile work. (15: 38).. But Paul and 


arnabas went forward and. reached Antioch in 
Pisidia, another country in Asia Minor, part of the 
Roman Province of Galatia. "Fhe was tot really 
in Pisidia, but in Phrygia, but as that partof Phrygia 
was gradually included in Pisidia, the tewn received 
its name to distinguish it from-other Antiochs, 
Paul, as a native of Cilicia, would naturally feel led 
to evangelize in these parts,. (1) 

Ramsay thinks that Paul fell ill at this time with 
his (supposed) constitutional illness of malarial fever, 
though others think his trouble was ophthalmic (Gal. 
4: 15) or epileptic (Gal. 4: 14).. The eed with its 
dangers may possibly be referred to by Paul in 2 
Corinthians 11: 26. ccording to custom, Paul went 
inte the synagogue on the Sabbath and was invited 
to speak after the usual‘reading of the lessons. The 
**law" would be the Pentateuch and the ‘‘ prophets” 
the books from Isaiah to Malachi. Usually there was 
only one ‘‘ruler” in. a synagogue, but the title in 
Asia Minor seems to have been applied also to lead- 
ing persons. The. invitation to speak came to Panl 
and Barnabas as they sat down with the rest of the 

le, being sent for from the platform where the 
rulers presided. (2) 

The Scripiural Message (vs. 16-25).—This is the 
first. recorded missionary sermon by Paul, and should 
be carefully compared with those of Peter in earlier 
chapters. This was addressed mainly to Jews, and 
naturally started from their own Scriptures. It is 
impossible to take:it up in detail, but the main points 
are as follows: 1. Paul shows a thorough my eres 
of the contexés of the Jewish Bible, starting from the 
history in Egypt and extending to the time of David. 
2. Then he revealed an equally complete knowledge 
of the sudject of the Bible by showing thatall through 
God was at work in the Jewish history, and thereby 
he led) up to what he had specially to say about the 
Messiah. 

The Ddeite Theme (vs. 26-37).—At length he 
comes to his special point and addresses both sectious 
of his audience in affectionate terms as ‘‘ brethren” 
(2: 29; 3:17). His subject is, of course, the Person 
and Work of Jesus Christ as the Messiah and Re- 
deemer, and, in particular, stress is laid on his Death 
(27-29), Resurrection (v. 30), and the evidence for 
this. Resurrection as seen in Scripture (vs. 31-37). 
The Resurrection was significant, and rightly em- 
phasized, because it was involved in the promise 
made to Abraham and running through the whole of 
the Old Testament (vs. 23, 32). Three passages in 
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particular are adduced in support 


brings home to't has called * the word 
of this salvation” (v, 26). He teils them of the bless- 
ings. of forgiveness and justification t the 
Messiah; then he warns them lest they should neglect 
and despise this a and shows that all 

gifts from God are upon simple trust and that 
they could not possibly be obtained ‘‘ by the law.” 
And s0, as it has been well put, his message is three- 
fold: A Saviour vided, and presented, 
Another writer su ts that the whole section from 


verse 16 can be outlined thus: 1, ive story 
to the time ofthe Messiah; 2, Proofs of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus Christ; 3, Proclamation of the’ 1 


in Christ; 4, Prophetic warning against despising 
the message. (§) 

Lhe Great Encouragement (vs. 42-44).—The people 
showed real interest in what they had heard, by ask- 
ing for a repetition. It is not often that a 
tion wants to hear the same sermon next Sunday. 
‘The earnestness was also’ seen in the way in which 
many of the people followed Paul and Barnabas, who 
mit them to continue, as they had commenced, in 
the grace of God, Then on the next Sabbath a 
further proof of interest was that almost. the. entire 
place was gathered together. This does not mean 
that most of the inhabitants were Jews, but that a 

at multitude assembled to hear the preachers, who 
ad doubtless been a widespread topic of conversa- 
tion during the week. (6) “ 

The Strong Ts (vs. 45-47).—But now the 
Jews became envious. he attraction of the Gentiles 
stirred up Jewish pride, and such acrowd.of Romans, 
Greeks, and others would be regarded as intolerable 
(5: 197: 300124). They endeavored to.o what 
Paul was saying, and, at-the same,time, blasphemed. 
by reviling the name of Christ (18: 6;-a6: 11)... This; 
however, only tended, to: make the two -missionaties 
bolder, for their courage rose and they'tdld the Jews 
quite frankly that, having given them the first op- 
waka it. was now essential to turn to the Gentiles, 

aul invariably observed the principle * to the Jew 
first,” as the natural heirs of the Divine promise 
(3: 25). And so for the first time these preachers 


turned from the synagogue and gave themselves 


definitely to Gentile work. It was not the only occa- 
sion; but it was, nevertheless, critical in. many re- 
spects (18:6; 19:9). To the Jews this step would 
come home with all the greater power, because it was 
supported from their own Scripture (Isa. 49:6). The 
phrase, ‘‘ Uttermost part of the earth,” was used by 
Christ himself before his ascension (1: 8). (7) 

The Wider Opportunity (vs. 48-52).—No wonder 
that the Gentiles rejoiced in this offer of Christ as 
their light. This element,of. joy. was characteristic 
of the early church (8: 8,, 39). hen itis said that 
‘*as many as were ordained to eternal life believed,” 
it does not mean that God selected some and not 
others, but is merely an expression of the Divine 
side of salvation, just. as we have the human side in 
the words, ‘‘ Judge yourselves unworthy of eternal 
life” (v. 46).' God's sovereignty and man’s responsi- 
bility are both taught and* emphasized in Scripture, 
though they are never reconciled.. We must samt 
both, each in its proper place (Rom. 8: 29, 30; Eph. 
1: 4-6). (8) 

While many of the Jews deliberately rejected God's 
offer, a large number of Gentiles accepted it and be- 
lieved, and thus ‘‘the first thoroughly Gentile con- 

egation separate from the synagogue was estab- 
ished at Pisidian Antioch” (Ramsay). The next 
result was that as usual the hostility was followed 
by further. development, implying a continual dif- 
fusion of the Gospel. ‘All the region” seems to 
imply one of the various districts inte ‘which the 
Roman Province of Galatia was divided for the pur- 
pose of government. Antioch was the center of such 
a region. But once again came opposition and the 
influence of the Jews was exercised on the wives of 
influential persons. It is supposed that they were 
adherents of Judaism, and. they are described, as of 
‘*honourable estate,” because women had an im- 
portant position in Asia Minor, differing in this*re- 
spect from the women of Greéce. “The chief men of 
the city would be leading ‘councilors or ‘magistrates 
and perhaps were influenced by their wives. The 
result was a persecution, and Paul and Barnabas 
were thrust out of the city and neighborhood. There- 
upon the two men symbolically expressed their de- 
termination to leave the people to theirown obstinacy 
(Matt. 10:14; Mark 6:11} And -so they came to 
Iconium, an ancient city of Phrygia, near the border 
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of Lycaonia. It was an important commercial place 
about eighty-five miles from Antioch, with man 


COR areas ses ret 


ney. filled with with the Holy Spirit in 
spite of the persecu (Matt. 5: 12; 1 Thess, 1; 6). (9) 
The 


Golden Text and the Lesson Title show that 
= ~ aie fasione. and 
m 


which Paul 


and Barnabas worked; sometimes by 
public 


reaching; and: at other times by private con- 


2. i doors Fag eg “Success was 
granted; at ot S| was i 
a good deal of interrupt ‘was caused. 
spite of everything, God’s work went forward. , 

3. Varied Explanations.—It is sad to realize the 
causes of m to the Gospel. Sometimes it 
was bitter y; at other times deliberate sin; 
and, yet again, terrible cruelty. The human heart 
is capable of almost anything when it determines to 
oppose Christ. 

4. Varied Energies.—It is interesting to observe 
the ways in which Paul and abas met these ex- 





periences. In the time of blessing, they gave counsel 
v. 43); in the midst of opposition, they became 
bolder (v. 46); in the face 


rejection, they gave 

warning (vs. 40, 51); and.in the teeth of persecution, 

thez enmtinged steadfastly in their Master’s work. 
ese thoughts show what missionaries. do and 

experience, and it is for us to keep on trusting, work, 

ing, praying, and hoping, never give up under any 

circumstances, remembering that our work cannot 

possibly be in vain (1 Cor, 15:58). 

IV. A Lesson Outline - A 

. The Extended Work (Phil. 1 : 12-18). 

. The Scriptural Message (Gen. 12 : 1-8)' 

. The Definite ‘Theme ar 1: 27-29). 

The Urgent Appeal (Phil. 3 : 7-10). 

. The’Great.Encouragement (Rom. 4 : 9-18). 

. The Strong Hostility (Acts 20: 26-32). 

. The Wider Opportunity (Psa. 65 : 1-8). 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


, By William H. Ridgway 


. “Our Church.” When the Jews saw. the multi . 
tudes, they were filled with [ealousy (v. 45). These 
Jews most likely said something like this.: ‘‘ No, sir, 
don’t believe in thése peripatetic preachers any way, 
these so called “evangelists,’ just come to take a col- 
lection and ; we regulars who are always on the 
ground, baptizing, marrying, burying folks, it is just 
ourselves who must stand thé heat and burden of the 
day, yes, sir!” And soedown at Formaltown there 
is no getting together, no outburst of song, no waken- 
ing up, Down there religion is a pretty cold, half- 
dead thing, where they ‘‘take ne stock in this Billy 
Sunday business.” I have just been in a town or 
two where crowds have Poet tabernacles night 
after night for weeks, and the sawdust trails have 
had no grass growing on them, This is what I find, 
Dr. Disapprove; the churches are all crowded full of 
worshipers, the Sunday-schools humming like fac- 
tories, and both pulpit and pew vibrating with joy 
and spirit. These jealous Jews missed their oppor- 
tunity. A stumble and a fall are always the accom- 
paniment of blind jealousy. The big unselfish heart 
always wins out. The church that welcomes and 
goes in for all Gospel movements, ignoring petty jeal- 
ousies, is the strong, virile force in the community 
(1 Tim. 6: 4; John 11: 47, 48). (1) 

Saeere turn to the Gentiles (v. 46). If the 

ews had accepted Christ would the Gentiles have 

n left in darkness? No, ‘The light would have 

come faster and Paul been saved many a hard bump. 
‘Yes, if all Christians could have federated their dif- 
ferences and bottled their jéalousies, who is the man 
to say that heathendom would not be full of light 
and Christ’s kingdom nearer if’ not already here? 
(John 17: 21; Col. 3: 15). Suppose you are'a Cot- 
fucian, and on your front doorstep are encamped a 
Presbyterian, a Methodist, a Baptist,'a Lutheran, an 
Episcopalian, a Quaker, a Catholic, each with a re- 
ligion to put into your home. Suppose each spoke 
his piece in the sectarian spirit of a few years ago— 
and the way some of the ‘‘clergy” feel now a days. 

uu you are a heathen, how would you know 
which was which? John R. Mott told me the other 
day that ‘when the President of China introduced 
him to a company of ee Chinese gentle- 
men he said, ‘‘ Confucius. teachés a man what his 
duty is. Dr. Mott has a religion which puts some- 
thing in a man 'that makes him do his duty.” The 
Jews were scattered all over the world and looking to 
the one true God. Had they but accepted their Mes- 
siah when he came they would have become the 
world’s great evangelistic force and honored above 
all the races of men (2). 


The Preacher’s Mistake.—As the Gentiles heard 
this, they were glad (v. 48). ‘The Gentiles aré al- 
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for years. They wanted something to and 
ona and peace into life. Chrigtiantey ell that 
‘‘something” in its Gospel. So the Gentiles then, 
ot this day, are glad to hear it (Luke 1; 79; Col. 
1: §). (3) : 

Bigotry’s Mistake.—7%e Jews... cast them out of 
their borders (v. 50). ‘** Kicked out,” Usually a 
disastrous business for the kicker and a good thing 
Spain kicked out the Jews. There 

lies poor old Spain and here in America are the pros- 
wai Jews. France kicked out the Huguenots, and 
thus made the Low Countries and England the rich- 
est countries on earth—until America. And America , 
it a goodly portion of that same splendid Huguenot 
Blood. The great Jay family was some of it. That 
smart ma t in the telegraph office at Memphis 
kicked’ out the “ fool Edison,” his best operator, be- 
_ cause he kept trying to send two me at once 
over the same wire. They now send they like, 
and if that manager had gone partners with that 
** fool boy " he might edo oe ter a palace in Llewellyn 
Park also. ‘The itans kicked out the Quakers and 
the Baptists. The Cavaliers kicked the Puritans out 
of Virginia. New Engtand’and Virginialost. William 

Penn and oeotes Calvert said, ** Everybody. wel- 

come,” and the history of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land runs along as joyfully as one of their mountain 
brooklets. The rest business on jearth is the 
casting out of le simply because they don’t 
agree with you. If God did that, what outlanders 
lots ‘of us would be, And what = men heaven 
would have’ lost.’ “What.good mem the Jewish -natida 
lost’ (Heb: 13:71; Rom. 12+ 10). 


The Right Combination.— 7he disciples were filled 
with joy and with the Holy Spirit (v. 52). Can any 
one name a better combination than this? It is a 
pair of golden links that a lovely earth to a love- 
lier heaven.’ Uncle Billy says this is a * douwble- 
back-action proposition.” It works “‘a-comin’ and 
a goin.” If you have real joy it is the Holy Spirit. 
If you have the Holy Spirit you have real joy. « Joy 
is what all the world is striving for. All the youn 
folks I know are in full cry after the ‘‘ good time.” 
All the business men I know are in full cry after 
‘‘ the-mmoney-that-is-in-it.”. The money is expected 'to 
purchase the joy. Young folks don't always find the 
‘*good time” nor the business man’s money buy the 
joy. But nevertheless nobody I know is chasing + 
after misery, hoping and praying they may catch it 
(Eccl. 2: 1, 10; 11). God has intended all his disci- 
ples to have just what these first ones had. But joy 
is the most evanescent and elusive thing in the uni- 
verse. Smiles burst into tears while you wait. In 
the words of Boytown, *‘ Joy is a hard thing to nail,” 
The fine perfumes of the Orient are *‘ nailed” in an 
envelope of grease. The Holy Spirit is what makes 
joy secure. “That is to say, the only people who stay 
filled’ with real joy are the real religious le. 
There is a so-called joy that laughs loud. but of 
it are haunting dreads and sobering anxieties. Is it 
not so, Mr. Reveler? (3). 
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The Hlustration Round-Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday School Times 
three full months in advance of the date pf the lesson. If 
coming later they may not be considered at all. Donot- 

submit illustrations without first securing a circular that éx- 
plains the acceptance of material, and the year’s lesson calen- 
dar, which will be sent for a two-cent stamp. All readers are 
invited to assist in the conduct of this department. One dollar 
is offered for every anecdotal lesson illustration used, and two 
doliars.for the best illustration each week. 


Radiant Preaching.—/ have set thee for a lighfto 
the Gentiles (Golden Text). Listening to some men 

reach Christ is like going through a dark street. 
There is just light enough at each end (the text and 
the conclusion) to enable you to stumble along and 
see objects faintly; but you have to get right close 
up to persons to recognize them, and strain your 
eyes to sée the numbers on the houses. But what a 
joy it is to listen to the White Way preachers! Every 
thought is sparkting with light. You can see the 
truth from across the street and recognize sin a block 


' ginning. ‘The pi 
tis night ; the sinner sees Christ, and lo! it is rT Ae 


‘dip. work, in. this 
Mi 


is 
gtim sees Mecca, and straightway 


break." —Sent by W, J, Hart, D.D., Dolgevil 
N.Y. The prize for this week is awarded to thi$ 
illustration. 


that Lasts.—A light to the Gentiles 
ext). Ata discussion in‘London, a work- 
ing man was showing what Christ had done te en- 
lighten the world. The Christian nations were the 
most pinemesiys the most advanced, the, most en- 
lightened. An infidel rose, and said, “ It is all non- 
sense. '\Ga$S has done more to enlighten the world 
than the Bible.” ‘‘ Well, then,” replied the Christian, 
‘“whefi' you are dying’ send for the gas man.” The 
laugh was turned mst the scoffer.—From Dr. /.. 
Wells, in Expository Times. Sent by W. Hether- 
ington, Addiscombe, Surrey, Eng. 


Living py oy the | eee have set thee fora 
light to the Gentiles, That thou shouldest A Sor 
salvation unio the uttermost part of the earth 
(Golden Text) .‘‘If we live oy to our light, we are 
doing all that can be expected of us, I reckon,” said 
Silas.. ‘‘I‘don’t. know about that,” answered Aunt 
Hannah. ‘The first thing that might be _—— 
of a good many of us prisht be that we should havea 
much. better-light.. I 
oil to save money, ‘and use an tntrimmed wick and 
a sindked' chimmey, because I am too careless or too 
lazy to'put them, in order, it isn’t much ‘excuse for 
rAwvork to say that Iam doing it according to my 
ight: My grandmother did her work by a tallow- 
dip-sthe best work she could do by the best light she: 
could get,—but 1, have no right to be doing taHow- 
e of illumination.”—From /, R. 
ller, D.Ds, in. Record of Christian Work. Sent 
by Mary E. Watson, Hartford, Conn. 


Where the Light Came From.—-/. fave set thee for 
a light'to the Gentiles, That thou shouldest be for 
salvation unto the uttermost part of the earth 
(Golden Text): One, writing of a torchlight proces- 
sion at a country station in honor of a returned hero, 
says: *‘ As the procession started, one torch after an- 
other blazed into radiance, as if touched by elec- 
tricity. One couldn't’ tell what lighted .them,. but 
presently a’ small child’ was discovered crouching 
under some timbers to keep away from the wind, 
with a lighted candle in his hand. Every torch- 
bearer came to him forlight. Silent, smiling, happy, 
with one little hand sheltering the flame held in the 
other, this little fellow was lighting up the world. of 
darkness!'’.The Gospel is the light of the world, 
but somebody must hold it and give it out. A child 
may.—from Great Thoughts. Sent by Mrs. M. 
Watts, Herne Hilt, London, Eng. 


Clouds.—A persecution (v. 50). Cloudless lives 
are not the most beautiful. A life with clouds of 
struggle and sorrow, all lighted up with the rays from 
the Sun of Righteousness, far excels in beauty any 
sunset ever seen. The spray thrown up by t 
rushing torrent of Niagara greatly adds to the beauty 
of the Falls, because the sun paints rainbows upon 
it. And so'lives with Niagara torrents of struggle 
are the more beautiful for the clouds raised by such 
struggle, if they are ‘flooded with light from heaven. 
There is one place where clouds are never seen: and 
that is the desert of Sahara. Desolation and death 
are twin monarchs there. The lives which have been 
richest in good works haye been like the life of the 
Man of Sorrows, full of clouds, and a bow of promise 
on every. cloud.—From Dr. A.C. Dixon. Sent by 
W. R. Clark, Jersey, Eng. 
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Oriental Lesson Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland Missionary 
to the Jews 


RETHREN, #/ ye have any word of exhortation 
for the peopie (¥. 15). In the synagogue the 
sermon or address does not form a necessary or 

central part of the ‘service; but, when given, has its 
place after the recitation of the liturgy and the read- 
ing of the weekly portion of’the law and the prophets 
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one Saturday. The one is man’s appeal to God, 
and the other God’s me to man, but the word of 
to man is felt to be on a different level. The 
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expected to bring out meanings from the 

xt ©f which his hearers are ignorant. It is often a 

© quibbling over ingenious trifles. In the discus- 

ff these points learned pre nts are qvoted 

halda: i which are not 

understan¢ " ‘The speaker is an 
Fie the and a ze ae ee (3) . 
baptism of nce to all the people 

(v. 24). e had days of public nent 

g ection with their religious 

festivals, but individual ace was for sinners, 

and sinners were Gentiles. ‘The offense of John the 

"s testimony, su ed by facts from life, was 

that Jews were dec by him to need repentance 

as much as the'Gentilés, and for the same reason; sin 


in life. ; 
fhe ti % the prophets (w.27). This refers 
especially to selection from the prophets read 
. every sabbath day in the synagogues in connection 
- with the ot four or five chapters from the Pen- 
tateuch r course of ing through the books 
of Moses once a year. This annual reading of thc 
entire law and the etic companion - passages 
ended in the festival called ‘‘the Rejoicing of the 
Law,” an of thanks for having been spared 
through the year to complete that reading. On that 
day, at éeedlng service, the synagogue was illumi- 
nated with JADRs and candles, and the members pro- 
cessed around the interior with a dancing motion of 
_\ joy... Each man and boy beyond thirteen years of 
age waltzed along holding a copy of the law in his 
arms, and clasping it with every appearance of affec-. 
tion. and pride, foe j after all, to miss its chief teaching! 
This meaning is called the voices of the prophets, 
because their or burden was not the product 
of. their own spiritual insight and wisdom; it was 
‘merely the herald message which each had to de- 
dines as he had received it from the Spirit of the 
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Visiting, the Lesson Scenes 


UR map shows not only Syrian Antioch, which 
we visited last week, but also another Antioch 
in. Pisidia, farther northwest and farther in- 

‘fand.. The number ‘19 marks a spot where we niay 
stand to.gét a good view.across-country toward those. 
hills that are indicated beyond the lakes. 


























As we look out through the stereoscope we find 
some ‘Turkish men near us on the side of a hill. A 
donkey that may belong to one of them is nibbling 
ata tuft of weeds. Most of the nearer ground has 
been recently dug over with picks and s s. Down 
at the foot of the hill.a winding road passes between 
smooth fields and shady groves on its way to a small 
town a quarter of a mile away. Beyond the town's 
low, flat-roofed houses we see more fields and gar- 
dens; then the ground rises into broad open pastures. 
And those pastures reach for milés and miles toward 
where some steeper hills stand. high against the 
clear sky. 

In Paul’s time the town of Antioch was not where 
we find that modern Turkish village, but up here on 
the hill where we are standing. A high wall of stone 

uarded the city against attacks of brigands who 
ived in camps among those distant hills. The town 
itself was destroyed in war times long ago, and most 
of the material of its houses has since been carried 
away for constructing bridges or new buildings else- 
where. A few rods away behind us there used to be 
a great pagan temple. It may have been the very 
one which the more intelligent - 1d devout Gentiles 
of Paul’s time had forsaken inioraer to hear the syna- 
gogue teachings (Acts 13:16 and 13: 42-48). No 
oubt Paul’s astonishing news about the coming of 
the Messiah was eagerly talked over by people on this 
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Teach children to get 


a re ne i rn rt nt © ee ge en y, 
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-. a receipt 


‘ *o yy 


” 


bn : is often necessary to send children to the store. | 


It is irritating when they bring back the wrong 
change. Usually it means a trip to the store for 


father or mother to straighten it out. 


' | Hlave you had this experience only to find that 
: «the: clerk: couldn’t remember the transaction? Or 
that he insisted it was not his error? Either you got 
the missing change with an apology, or the proprie- 
tor gave it back reluctantly, or he wouldn't give it 


‘back at all. 
° If the clerk feels he is right, 
, sthe may: suapect the child, 

Ha diéeo@he’ proprietor . is. con- 
vinced you are right, the clerk 
is-open te Censure. 


in eithet case an unpleasant 
.- impression is left, and confi- 
detice ‘destroyed. 


Merchants ‘who equip their 
stores with the up-to-date 
National Cash Register render 

* ' their custonrers a more than 
ordinary service. 


They protect the buyer, 
child. or grown-up, against dis- 


NCR 





Service 
R tion for trademark and 
copyright applied for 
LOOK: FOR THIS 
SIGN IN THE 
WINDOW 


MR. MERCHANT : 


putes. They protect their clerks 
against errors, They protect 
themselves against loss. 


This machine furnishes every 


customer with a receipt or sales 
ship. 

It prints on this the amount 
paid or charged. 

On this is also printed the 
date of sale and whe made it. 


It forces a duplicate, printed 
record for the merchant. 


It. pays to trade in_ stores 
equipped with the up-to-date 
Nationai Cash Register. 





One by one we have discovered new ways to protect merohents* profits. 
We have now ready for delivery many new models of the National 


Cash Register. 


These 1916 models are the very last word in protection to you, your 
clerks and the public. Theadded improvements are worth your investigation. 
Write for full information. Address Dept.S. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


ermine 








Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 
(Continued from preceding page) ., . 


y bill, with this same long, beautiful out- 
»k before their eyes. 
(Stereograph ca 


all orders ereographs or stereoscopes. 
collars, ile o6:<ae Salve Suenes Sep Hee Ne 


Plain slides, 50 cents each.; sepia-| .. 


nted. cents; colored, $1.10. In orders for 
twenty-five or more: plain slides, 40 cents.each; 
ja-tinted, eents ; colored, $1. Address 
Sunday School ‘Times Company, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, — 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard . 


A Before the Lesson. — Lord 
Jeons fo that we should ever turn away 

m thy loving effort to draw us unto thee, 
May nothing interfere with our readiness to 
heat thy word of invitation, and to receive thy 
great gift-of salvation and of victory over the 
power of sin. We thank thee that thy follow- 
ers of old had a message for us of the outer 
world, and we thank thee that we are included 
in thy Gospel of Grace. May we not be slow 
to carry that Gospel to others wherever men 
inhabit the earth. We-'ask this in Jesus’ name. 


Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Did you ever turn 
own a great opportunity, and then wish 
with all your heart that you hadn’t turned it 


down? God every now and then offers to 


us scime great opening for service or calls us 
to a new experience in which he wants to 
bless us. We just put our hands behind our 


‘| backs and shake our heads, and say that we 
don’t care ‘to take what’ he is offering us. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ makes such offers as 
this to us all the time.’ Can you see the 
hurt and surprised look on his face as he 
hears our refusal and turns away to offer his 
blessed gift to some one else? Perhaps he 
isn’t so very much surprised, ‘after ‘all,-and 
yet because he wants to count us as his 
friends, surely his heart must be hurt by our 
refusal of his loving offers. In the old days 
the very people to whom the apostles went 
first and who should have heard the Gospel 
most gladly were those who turned it down 
hardest. Having made the offer to them, 
the apostles then left the whole question 
with them, and went where there was eager- 
ness to hear this new message of light and 
life. 





Reicime OHRIST'S OfFERS 
DECIDE TO-DAY! 


Which do you think is the better way,— 
to give heed at once and eagerly to what 
God offers, or to turn aside ir selfish pride 
and then not receive that which he longs to 
have us possess in our lives? You can de- 
cide; you are deciding every day. We 
don’t want him to turn away,—do we? . 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** I love to tell the story.”* 

pa and shall it ever be."’ 

* ‘Love divine, all lové excelling." 

** Softly and tenderly Jesus is calling.” 

“Stand up, stand up for Jesus."’ 

** There's a wideness in God's mercy."’ 

“ The whole world was lost in the darkness of 


sin. 
** Who is on the Lord's side?" 


(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs."’) 
Psalm 126 : 1-6 (273 : 1-3.) 
Psalm 68 : 32-35 (137 : 1, 2). 
Psalm 138 : 1-6 (296 : 1-4). 
Psalm 22 : 22-31 (42: 1-3). 
Psalm 47 : 1-9 (99 : I-5). 
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[Department Helps | 
For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
| ag TEACHING.—God loves every- 

? .—After Christmas 
Netta’s picture was taken with her big family 


of twenty-two dolls, all si and 
colors, from American el 


the 
black rag doll. A them were Scotch, 
ne German, Jap, Chinese, and Indian 
dolls, . Some one asked which Netta loved 


9° | best, and she said, I love them every one. 
21 


Repeat John 3 and sing the refrain : 


“The world children for Jesus,— 
’ Whio loves them, Who loves every one." 
(Carols, Leyda Publishing Co., Chicago, 25 cents.) 


It is hard for many people to believe that 
God loves the children of.other lands as 
much as he loves us, yet they all belong to 
God’s family. A helpful book, ‘¢God’s Fam- 
ily,”” by Mrs, Ralph H, Gaw, 1321 Fillmore 
Street, Topeka, Kansas (50 cents), develops 
a missionary impression fc Sunday of 
the three years Nestea which children of six, 
seven, and eight belong to the Primary De- 
partment. ? 

Review.—Philip, Peter, and Saul were all 
Jews. They knew that God loved Jewish 
peer. They needed to learn that God 
oved everybody, -Use pictures to recall 
Philip and the Ethiopian, Peter and_Cor- 
nelius.. When Barnabas went to Antioch he 
found many. Greeks who had listened and 
learned the story of Jesus.’ Barnabas went 
after Saul and brought him to Antioch. For 
a year they-taught the people, until thcy 
were set apart to go and teach other nations. 
In Antioch the. followers of Jesus were first 
called Christians as a nickname. 

Antioch was near the sea, . Before Barnabas 
and :Saul started on their missionary journey 
in a ship, their friends prayed and blessed 
them, then- sent them away, -; (On the table 
or sand-board place blocks to indicate im- 
portant places visited. _ A colored cord frc m 
place to place will give an idea of their trip.) 

This Week's Lesson Story.—They saikd 
first to Cyprus, the island where Barnabas 
used to live (Acts 4: 36). His nephew, 
John Mark, went with them. ‘They went 10 
a Jewish synagogue to preach first to the 

ews. From-place to place they crossed the 
island and found many people anxious. to 
learn about Jesus. Saul’s name was changed 
to Paul, and he became leader, ‘They 
crossed to another shore, where John Mark 
left them and went back to Jerusalem. 

Paul and Barnabas traveled on. When 
the sabbath came, they went to a Jewish 
synagogue and sat down to worship and 
listen, while a man read from God’s Word. 
When the leader noticed the strange visitors, 
he asked if they had any message for the 
people, who were Jews, 

Paul was ready. He stood with raised 
hand and began: Men of Israel and you 
that fear God, listen! He first told the story 
of the Jews: how God brought them from 
the. land of. Egypt to their Promised Land, 
where he made them strong and gave them 
great kings. This pleased the Jews. ‘Then 
Paul told the story, of Jesus (vs. 23-41). (Re- 
view our outline of Jesus’ life) : 


Jesus lived on this earth ; 

He was once a little child ; 

He went about doing good ; 
He was crucified and buried ; 
He rose from: the-déad ; ~ - 
He went back to heaven ; 

He sent his Holy Spirit ; 

The Holy Spirit is our Helper ; 
We are his witnesses. 

When the service’ was over and the Jews 
had left the synagogue, other people, called 
Gentiles, who were not Jews asked Paul to 
preach the same things to them the next 
sabbath, Some Jews were glad that Paul 
had come to preach to all who wished to 
listen. The next sabbath a great crowd 
gathered to hear Paul. Some Jews became 
jealous and wanted to drive Paul and Barna- 
bas from their city. 

Before they left Paul stood up bravely and 
said, You had the first chance. Berause you 
do not care to listen and learn about Jesus, 
lo! we turn to the Gentiles. 

Paul remembered that when he was con- 
verted he hearc 9 voice say, I have set thee 
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LESSON FOR MAY 14 (Acts 13: 13-52) 


to the of | 
shal ae sit oe exci wba 


See 
bye st cata 


hae Fagg ty rod pig! te hear Paul’s 
message, ews me very an 
They.stirred up enemies to drive Paul oi 
Barnabas away. They went to another city 
and began to tell the story of Jesus there, 
After the Story.—Are we Jews? Then we | ©” 
ard’ Geutitis and are Src. huakte 
God’s family is big pe fc ogeny ty 
Show pictures of other pe is just 
as wrong for Americans to dislike my oF a 
ple SS itdccat ee foes tein tor 
tiles. re _— special need of warning 


on this 
Ha work Write, Jesus loves the little 
children of the world, 
Home-work.—Find and brin 
people of other lands, Treat 
belonging to Ged’s family. 


CHICAGO. 


pictures of 
1 children as 


My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. Luella Denison Baldwin 


' ‘IRLS, do you realize that we Americans 
might have been pagans living in hea- 
then idolatry and superstition, and the 

Chinese and Japanese have been the Christian 
nations, if the missionaries had gone east in- 
stead of coming west? . Surely Americans of 
all people ought to be missionary, for what 


. might our condition be if. missionaries had 


not brought Jesus tous? Our lesson is a part 
of the experience of Paul and Barnabas as 
they started westward from Antioch. 

Review briefly their call and starting forth, 
as studied last,Sunday, Always link the new 
lesson to the story the girls already know, so 
that your teaching will not. be detached bits, 
but one connécted whole. 

Where. did the missionaries first stop? 
(13: 4.). Let some girl tell of..their experi- 


ence on the island Be 12). . Sailing from. 
yprus they landed’ at Perga,, the seaport. of 
ampby lie. but did a remain long. . Féyer 
was prevalent ago me believe that Paul 


was taken ill at Per 

It was here that atk left the company and 
went-back home to Jerusalem. No reason 
is given, Some suggest that enthusiasm or 
love of adventure led him to undertake the 
work, and that when privations and perils 
came Mark turned faint-hearted, grew home- 
sick, and lacking backbone returned home. 
Others think that he may have been offended 
because Paul assumed the leadership over 
Mark’s cousin Barnabas. (1) 

Leaving Perga, Paul and Barnabas came 
to Antioch ‘in Pisidia. ‘ (Be careful not to 
confase this with the Antioch of Syria from 
which they started.) 

What do you do on Sunday when away 
from home and among people who do not 
know you? Have you ever been tempted to 
see how it would be not to go to church and 
Sunday-school for just once? Perhaps you 
have even been tempted tospend the day mo- 
toring, picnicking, at ball games, or movies, 
things you would not think of doing if you 
were at home and among home friends. We 
don’t know that Paul and Barnabas were 
tempted, but we do know that on Sunday 
they went to church as was their custom. 

Something about these strangers must have 
appealed to the rulers of the synagogue. 
Was the attraction not Christ himself? 
Wnen you have opportunity to speak for 
Christ, as in. Christian Endeavor. meeting, 
what do you ‘do? Paul might have risen and 
asked to be excused because he wasn’t pre- 
pared. Did he? Not at all. He was eager 
for the chance to witness for Christ, (2) 

The Jews never tired of hearing their own 
history. Paul reviewed it, declaring that 
God’s goodness to them culminated in the 
promised Messiah, of which Christ was the 
fulfilment; that if we simply believe in Christ, 
God looks upon Christ in the believers’ stead, 
counting them justified in all things (v. 39; 
Rom. 3: 20-24). (3) 

How fortunate for us that God did not 
make money the ground of our justification ! 
So many of us are poor, and would be passed 
by; or education, for many of us are ignor- 
ant, unlearned; or an illustrious ancestry, 
some couldn’t qualify; or unusual talent, 
but few are gifted; or goodness, for none 
would then be eligible (Rom. 3: 10). We 
are not even asked to understand in order 
to be justified, but simply to deéeve in Jesus 
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Christ, Notice Paul’s knowledge paetipr| 


ture. (4) 
aye Pe oe people wes their ‘ap eck 
ation ‘au ante bs ape 
Paul and ot te a, 
these new era 
church the following 


“Senden Ferrie i 
they come to hear? What did the Jilee 
think of the crowd? How,did the Ge 
receive the word of God? (v. 48. ay 
the Jevel v. 50.) What ma 

envious ? as it usy? Did "a Re 
poy Paul and Barnabas” the truth, and 
resent a new pr r coming into 
jredhae t and achieving such unique’ suc- 
cess, winning ‘the favor not alone of their 
people, but entire we After all, was 
not self at the bottom? It takes a ‘“ big” 
girl not to be envious when another steps in 
and succeeds where she has failed or but 
partially succeeded. In truth only the Chris- 
tian; Christ’s-girl, can-do it. (§) ~ 
The Gentiles welcomed the word of God 
and nagaved (v. 48). The Jews had. allowed 
these Gentiles to come to their services, but 
few of the Jews embraced the new faith, 
because it meant that they must regard these 
Gentiles as their equals, their brothers, This 


: og: Moe vod not do, (6) 


¢ Jewish hatred was undoubtedly due 

to hardening their hearts and locking the doors 
against Christ who knocked for admittance. 
People who wilfully and deliberately insult 
God by rejecting his Son whom he has given 
to be their Saviour are not worthy of eternal 
life, as Paul says, 

- Girls, if you are without Christ you are 
just in the position of these Jews at Antioch. 

ou have the same opportunity to-day to ac- 
cept or reject Christ, 

Will you follow the example of the Jews, 
or the example of the Gentiles? 

Christian girls and teachers, what are you 
doing to help these girls to decide for Christ ? 


For Next Week’s Lesson 
. What were Jupiter and Mercury ? 
Why did the people associate “Paul and 
Barnabas with Jopiter and eh 
iad Paul and Barnabas atcepte worship, 


bam the people . hayé “received their mes-, | 
sa 
ei it ever right’ 16, do’ wrong: that good foay, 


résult ? 


Aceount for” thie chaiiged “atttindé bf the’ 


people from worship to hatred.” 
Will genuine Christiads suffer persecution ? ? 
(See 2 Tim, 3:11, 12.) °° 


BIBLE INSTITUTE, Los ANGELES, 
* 
Pucker’s “‘Boy’s-Eye View”’ 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


EACHER reminded us that the mission- 
aries probally felt led to Cyprus be- 
cause it was Barnabas’ old home. 

Now that theyehad toured the island. and es- 
tablished Christianity in the capital, the 
question was where to go next. 

He thinks they likely talked it all over one 
night after meeting, and Mark was for wind- 
ing up the whole business and going back 
to Antioch. But Paul said no}; he had a 
lot of friends up in Asia Minor. [le’d like 
to travel up toward Tarsus, visit the few 
converts he had made there before he went 
to Antioch, and win some more to Christ. 
Barnabas agreed, and so they went on, (3) 

Fatty showed on the map the town of 
Perga, where they landed, and Antioch 
farther up, where they went. 

Bulldog’s question was about what became 
of Mark. He said when Mark got to Perga 
and saw that Paul was bound to press right 
on up among the heathen, he got cold feet 
and struck out for home and mother down 
at Jerusalem. (2) 

Teacher quoted that verse about putting 
your hand to the plow and looking back 
(Luke 9 : 62). Tle said Mark only backed 
out on that one job, but many a boy nowa- 
days gives up the whole thing; when some 
difficulty arises, and goes clear back on 
Christ, and that we must pray. for staying 
power. ‘‘He that endureth to the end, the 
same shall be saved.’’ (3) 

Bert explained about the synagogue service 
at Antioch, and that after the opening exer- 
cises they asked Paul if he would talk.-to 
them a while. Of course that was just what 
Paul wanted. So he got up and preached a 
regular sermon. 

That’s like what our minister said last 
Sunday in his sermon, that lots of oppor- 
tunities for service will come to us'if we are 








SUES COU UE EY Servers s UECUS CUE eUe 


t’s Easy Indeed 
to Tell Them... 


Do you think of Quaker Oats'as merely a brane, which 
we wish you to use for our sakes? — 9 <0 9% 


~ It's more than that. It’s a special grade, which: you 
use for your sake. 
It is made of queen oats only, ‘That is, the big, plump, . 
nichly-flavored grains. It’s the choicest one-third of choice oats. 
It is distinctive in its big, white, luscious flakes—in its flavor and 
aroma. 
It ERE RS Sat all the world send for it, 
Any oat lover, by a whiff or taste, can tell this pnze grade anywhere, 


Quaker Oats 


Extra-Luscious Yara Piphes 


folks serve oats simply because So does 
them. Those folks are Quaker the flavor of their Rekes \nd the way 
is enthusiasts. to make this dish delightful is to make it 
e folks serve oats as vim-food— of Quaker Oats. 
ogiving, energizing powers. Prove this once if you think oat food 
aie Gla ae They important. you never will for- 
sonietimes that oats are oats. get it. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 
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But oat gr 





Aluminum Cooker 
By Parcel Post 


Aluminum 

Double 

Cooker 

Extra 

Large 
Send us our trademark—the picture of the Quaker—cut from the fronts of five 

Oats packages. Send one dollar with the trade-marks and this ideal cooker 
I be ‘sent by parcel post. 
If you are a of Quaker Oats we want you to have this cooker. Address 
The Quakeg Oats Company, 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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What is more important in the 




































~The most direct entrance inte the city of Cild-seu i through Bye- tae. 


STANDARD PICTURE LESSON ROLLS AND CARDS 


For Both Uniform and Graded Lessons 


equipment Primary 
beautiful lesson pictures ? Pe you eee hee ee Be sure that you have none 
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of an up-to-date Department than 

the best. Fidelity to Bible teaching and 
Bible scenes characterizes the Standard 
Series of Picture Lesson Rolls and Cards. 
brad a soul-stirring quality in these 
‘pictures which reveals an artist of rare: 
spiritual insight The quality of this series 
is vouched 4 Bin sixty-one leading 
Sunday School Publishing Houses who 
are now using them exclusively, Ours 
are the only Graded Picture Lesson Rolls 
and Cards published in colors. 


The Standard Picture Lesson Roll 
A series of beautiful Wall Rolls, one for each 
“of yonrs otabe Primary course 
ogo pod Saeeee 2 

eerie quarter. P rinsed 
m briitiant 


' pee? ag only to ourselves. lors by 8 se ‘re 


of each sheet contains memory, work such poo 

Songs, Prayers, Temperance Work, W. 

Joeus. etc. A sixteen-page supplement in ye 4 

quarterly form .ceasalniog ning instructions to super- 
and t th each roll. 








Price uarter, Jodavwe vy 75 cents 
Bracket bi holder for attaching roll 
to wall, postpaid ....... 25 





A series cf colored ture cards for both the 
ueery Graded and Uniform Series of Lessons. 

contains thirteen cards. ‘Ihe pictures 
ay Solaps are om me as those of the Standard 
Picture jgtee & On one side is the colored 











juction ia yy of the 
Stendend Picture Roll for the Uniform 





The Standard Publishing Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen :—Find enclosed 


please send me. .... Standard { Graded} "8 
Lesson Roll. .. year,. . . . quarter; an 


sets Standard { Uniform } Picture Lesson Cards,. . . . 


Graded 


quarter, Also a yp oy ‘ day School.” 
unday 


f to ‘Build Up Your Church and 
Very truly yours, 


6) & Bieler ei hehehe ©. ¢ 6 sc 0.6 6 « 2 © 


in 
the uae canhect and Golden Text or Memory 
— | erse. On the other side is the Lesson Talk or 
“ne Stantaedinadinainactinet: | wineyot No school can afford to be without these 


+ +... . for which § tor? It will be an inexpensive experi- 
Picture " ment. 








son for the day anc 


Memory Work. Size of card, 4x2% inches. 
Price, per set, per quarter, 24% cents, postpaid. 





graphic aids to child training. The cost is 
very little. Why not try them for a quar- 


The result is sure to please. Use 
- g the order-blenk, and receive free our 

Manual and Catalogue entitled 
i w to Build Up Your Church and Sun- 








A handsome four-page circular illus- 
i FREE ; rated in three ofan describing both 


* O the Rolls nnd dards. Send for it. 











POCONO MANOR INN 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. POCONO MANOR, PA. 
Pocono Summit Sta. D. L. & W.R. R. 


Under Quaker management ; 1,800 feet above sea 
level; 800 acres; finest scenery in Pocono Moun- 
tains ; table, water and Friendly environment ; pri- 
vate baths; exhilarating golf, tennis and bowling ; 
ample garage; fine stone roads. J,W, Hurley, Mgr. 


Oye Sanday School Gimes 


urn April 29, 1916 

















~ Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, payable in 
advance, for either old or new subscribers, 
in the United States and Canada, These 
rates include postage : 


Five or more copies, either to 
$ 1.00 separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
$1 50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
per year, One copy, five years, $6.00, 


One fi ddi- 
Free Copies ne free copy addi 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

‘The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 21 
Warwick Lane, London C., will receive yearly 
or halt-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadeiphia to the subscrib- 
ers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications 
ot ‘The Sunday School ‘limes Company. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine it 
will be sent free upon application. 

Tue SunpDay SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


——_— 


Free Children’s Day Music 


new services for S. Schools. Samples free 
to Pastors, Supt’s, or Committee. One 
each (5 in all: es oe 


Children’s Day Helper No. 2 , 10 conts. | 


(A Book of Recitations ercises an d Drills. ) 


New Songs of Pentecost No. 1. $15°0s 


the hundred. 15 cents each poswetd, Contains od 
best songs of the high-priced books. Introductery, 
10 cents for one copy. 


ADAM GEIBEL CO.) 425 S.Wabash, Chicago (Ageacy) 





265 W. 36th Street, New York 
Tullar-Meredith Co. (;' w. Washington St, Chicago 








C.L. BARNHOUSE 


DEPT. S, OSKALOOSA,IOWA 
Has a great catalogue of music suitable for 
S.S. Orchestras. Samples FREE to Leaders. 


PREACHERS AND TENCHERS [ssf 


opical and. sexta system. for Circulars, 














Wil ac xA Ean advan, Ct.Used 
onl eee ied b y Dr. Griffith h Thomas ; endorsed 
by S. S, Times. See issue of Feb. 19, 1916, last page. 





“The Royal Way of Making Money” 


is ahandsome booklet that interests every woman seek- 
ing a largely increased income without loss of social 
standing,aad who has friends a ciating the neat and 
dainty combined with the highly useful. For free copy 
write S.'1. Royalton Co., 797 Greenwich St., New Yor 


GEO. W. KRAMER &-SON 


The Church Architects 


Down to date Sunday School Buildings a Speciality 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


White Canvas Shoes! Ladies, 


Send for free catalog describing our Hedlund 
Welte with rubber heels and bee soles for 
home, street_or vacation wear. Nent, Stylish 
Also ~ Tenet ie black 
rt shoes with 

r Becls. 
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LLOW SHOX CO., Co. Bert. 
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Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye View” 
(Continued from preceding page) 


for, them, but if we do not use them 
we become less and less able to see the 
ee en I think Paul didn’t miss many. 
red Keller, the minister’s son, had to 
i the main points in Paul’s sermon. His 
ther had helped him, and he had them all 
written down on a paper. Teacher made 
him copy them on the board like this: (4) 





Preparation for Christ, 17-22 
Jesus is Christ, 23-26 | 
The Jews Killed Christ, 27-29 
God Raised Christ, 30.37 
Salvation is By Christ, 38, 39 
Don’t Reject Christ, 40, 41 











Teacher explained that evidently the 
Scripture lessons that day were Deuteronomy 
rand Isaiah 1, and that Paul® began by re- 
ferring to what had just beet read (comp. 
Acts 13:18, Rev. Ver., with Deut. 1:31, 
and Acts 13:17 with Isa. 1:2, Rev. Ver. 
margin), just as Jesus did at Capernaum 
(Luke 4:20, 21). But he led from these 
verses straight to Christ. 

Ile told a story about a great artist who 
painted a picture that nobody could under- 
stand, I: was out of focus, or something ; 
made you dizzy. While his friends were all 
scowling at it he putin one little patch of 
red, and that made the perspective right and 
it was all plain as day. Teacher says the 
Bible and all history are utterly unintelligible 
without the 


‘* Fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel's veins."’ 


I told how Paul’s sermon was received. 
Some of the Jews liked it and some didn’t. 
But it sounded good to the Gentiles, and the 
next Sabbath they all came to church, ‘The 
Jews wouldn’t stand for that, and talked 
awful about Paul and about Jesus. So Paul— 

** Hold on,’’ hollered Bumps, ** that’s my 
part.” So r had to quit. (5) - 

, Bumps, went on bow. Paul saw these Jews 
would not accept Christ, and he.remembered 
| two verses where God had said Christ was to 
bea light to the Gentiles (Isa. 42 : 6; 49 : 6). 
So he told those hateful Jews he was done 
with them, and tien he started a meeting 
especially for Gentiles. Of course that made 
them glad, and a lot of them were converted. 
| Carl told how the Jews stirred up trouble 
| for Paul and Barnabas, spread lies about 
them among the club-women and the city 
| council (vs. 50), and so had the missionaries 
ordered out of town, But they didn’t care. 
Jesus had said, *‘ If they persecute you in 
| one city, flee to another ’’ (Matt. 10:29), so 
| they were not.a bit discouraged, but struck 
out for Iconium, eager to tell others about 


| Jesus. (6) 

We each have one of these questions to 
look up for next time: 

What experiences did Paul have at Ico- 
nium (vs. I and 3-6). 

Where did Paul go from Iconium ? (v. 6). 

What event impressed the people of Lystra? 
(vs. 8-11). 

How did they treat Paul and Barnabas? 
(vs. 12, 13). 

How was the sentiment toward Paul and 
Barnabas changed ? (vs. 14-19). 

What showed the. missionaries’ grit? (vs. 
21). 

How did Paul strengthen 
churches? (vs. 22, 23). 





these new 


Teaching Hints from Pucker 
Beginning. 
Why Paul wanted to visit Asia Minor, 
Explanation. 
Where did they go from Cyprus ? (Map.) 
What became of Mark? 
What chance to preach did Paul have ? 
What were the main points in his sermon? 
(Blackboard. Story of patch of red.) 
How was this sermon received? 
What new plan did Paul adopt? 
How was Paul driven out? 
Why was he not discouraged ? 


Application. 
Our duty toward unsaved friends. 
‘The mistake of backing out. 
Watching for opportunities. 
Christ's atonement the center of our hope. 
Pressing on often turns defeat into victory. 
TERRE Haute, IND. 
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For Those Using the Times 


‘Question Quarterly for Pupils 


SIMPLE plan helped to ‘increase the 

~ lesson-study in atypical Sunday-school 

hy §00 percent. The Sunday School 

Times has arranged with the superintendent 

of that school, W. V. Long, of El Paso, 
Texas, to give the plan to every one in 


The Times Question Quarterly for Pupils 


This Question toy gives date, num- 
ber, title, Golden Text, and Scripture refer- 
ence of each lesson, but no text. For the 
text pupils must use their Bibles, and famili- 
arity with their Bibles is thus the first advan- 
tage of this plan. 

Each week The Sunday School Times 
will publish a brief article by Mr. Long 
telling how to make the most effective use 
of the two sets of Questions in the Quar- 
terly for that week. 

In the Quarterly itself, following the title, 
Golden Text, etc., come two sets of ques- 
tions on the lesson, The first set (usually 
about seven in number) is intended to cover 
the *‘story”’ of the lesson, Each pupil is 

required to answer this first set of questions 
in writing, using blank space provided for 
the purpose on each page. The leaf is per- 
forated. ‘The pupil tears it out and brings 
it to Sunday-school with him 

A second set of questions follows, «:tain- 
ing additional work for the older pupils, on 
which written work is not required. 


The Times Question Quarterly for Pupils, 
for the Second Quarter of 1916, each per- 
forated sheet containing two sets of questions 
on the lesson, with blank space for written 
answers, may be ordered at 10 cents per 
quarterly booklet, postpaid, or 40 cents a 
year, from. The Sunday School Times Co., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelpbia. 


Mr. Long’s Hints on Lesson 7 


Index to be used on Review Sunday 

was described, and a partial list of the 
words was given.. The word for chapter 13 
must begin with the thirteenth letter of the 
alphabet, ** M,’’? so we have ‘* Missionaries 
sent out.’’ A part of last Sunday’s lesson 
was in chapter 13. 

In the style of questions 3 and § an effort 
is made to help the pupils get a mental pic- 
ture of the lesson story by using common 
language in asking the question. Let us not 
use stilted language in teaching the. Bible. I 
have a friend who used to say his desire was 
**to make the people of the Bible seem like 
real people, and to have the pupils under- 
stand that the happenings of the Bible really 
took place here on earth.’ Have youacopy 
of Weymouth’s *‘ New Testament in Mod- 
ern Speech’’? (Pilgrim Press, Boston, $1 
up). Ifnot, a pleasure awaits you. Get a 
copy ; it will help you make the Scripture 
understandable to your pupils. 

In the same way, question @ would 
link up the Biblical geography and history 
with the geography and history the pupils 
already know. 

Questions 7, 4, 7, and m help your. pupils 
grasp the idea of the development of God’s 
plans. He made a great people of Abra- 
ham’s descendants, but he did not stop there. 
And at first Jesus had his disciples preach to 
the Jews only, but later he told them to 
spread out. 

Now for the parable (questions # and 0). 
The people we despise as.‘‘.sheenies”’ were 





the original invited guests, bat they would 
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not accept the invitation, so Paul ‘‘ went out 
into the Special and hedges,’’ and brought 
in—us, our ancestors. In a recent Lay- 
man’s Missionary Convention some one said, 
**God’s greatest miracle was in making the 
Anglo-Saxon race half-way decent.’?” We 
have no call to despise Jews, Mexicans, or 
any other people, but we do have a call to 
‘invite them to the feast,’’—yes, fairly to 
** compel ’”’ them to come in. 


Eu Paso, TEXAS, 





Ask Marion Lawrance 





CANADA. — Between our main Sunday-school 
room and the adult class-toom are sliding 
doors, glass above, wood below. ‘hese doors 
are open during the opening service. ‘The main 
school reassembles for the closing service, but 
the adult Bible class does not return. We 
have an orchestra, and the music of our or- 
chestra and the singing disturb the adult 
Bible class. How can this be prevented ?— 
C. E. G. 

F there is no other place that can be fitted 
up for your adult class, it may be that 
another set of doors could be built, with 

an air-chamber, six to eight inches, between 
the two sets. This will do more than any- 
thing I know of to deaden the sound, and 
yet even this may not be wholly satisfactory. 
Your best plan would be to consult a good 
architect, The various companies that manu- 
facture partitions may also be able to give 
valuable suggestions, 





We have a Sunday-school room 40x 27 
feet, windows on left side and on one end. 
‘There are four classes in this room, the Begin- 
ners, two Primary classes (boys and girls), and 
a Junior class. Would you please inform me 
which would be the best way to curtain the 
classes one from the other? 

T IS impossible to tell just how to divide 
this room without knowing how your 
windows are located, —that is, just where 

on the left side and one end. My judgment 
would be that the room be divided the short 
way by stretching a wire, with a curtain, 
across the room about twenty-five feet from 
the end that does not have any windows in 
it. Divide this twenty-five feet into two 
rooms by putting a curtain between the one 
referred to and the end of the room. This 
would make. two rooms about 12x 27 feet. 
Both would have an end light. Then the 
balance, which would be now 15 x 27 feet, 
divide by a curtain the other way, and you 
would have two rooms, each 14% 15 feet. 

You will observe that by this division each 
room would have light, Of course, the cor- 
ner one would have the brightest light, and 
here I would put the Beginners, unless it 
seems best to set this apart for the class that 
does hand-work. The wire running the long 
way of the room through the center would 
run over the heads of the scholars in the two 
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long rooms, but, the curtains not being there, 
there would be no harm in this. 3 
Instead of using home-made curtains, you 
may find it advisable to consult the various 
makers of partitions, . There are now manu- 
factured partitions that are adwirably ee 


| to different requirements of Sunday-sc 


and churclr rooms, both in new structures 
and in old. ett 


INDIANA.—What can be. done to induce a 
class of boys from 12 to os iputady thelr las 





json? I have tried and tried all the suggest- 


ions given, but they seem so careless about. it 


‘| that they simply don't do it. ‘They say, “s 


haven't time, I must get my school lessons ™ or 
during the summer, ‘I forgot.’’ I have tried 
to give up the class to a young man, but they 
say, ‘' We don’ t want him ; he doesn't teach us 
anything."’ Tl hen I try again, but I must Pad 
they do ‘‘try*’ me almost to the limit. 
practical suggestions will be thankfully autre | 
MRS. W.'b. P. 

HIS is a very difficult proposition you 
have put before me, and there is no 
royal answer that I knowof. In some 

way or other the lessons must be made in- 
teresting, and it requires all the ingenuity 
one can muster and a tremendous amount 
of hard work, together with patience beyond 
measure. 


If the scholars are determined on any. 


given Sunday to give no attention to the 
lesson, try to: find out the things they want 
to talk about, and make a lesson out of that. 
This is heresy, 1 know, but many 4 class as 
been won jn just that way. On one occasion 
a class would not bring their Bibles, and the 
teacher, using his own Bible, had the ‘boys 

to find the lesson by ‘‘cutting,’’ as they 
called it. The teacher would hold the Bible 
in his hands, closed, with the edge up, and 
the boys would tiy in turn with the open 
blade of a pen-knife to insert the blade 
where they thought the lesson was, knowing, 
of course, the book it wasin. The curiosity 
of this simple device caused the boys to bring 
their Bibles, because they were told that they 
could each ‘‘cut’’ for the lesson the next 
Sunday in their own Bible if they brought it. 
This is a very mechanical device, of course, 
but it got their attention, 

In a similar way, the lesson must be forced 
upon theif’ attent on, Take, for illnstration, 
the ‘lesson of Peter in’ prison. '- If the boys 
know of anybody who has beet in prison in 
their own town, or through reading in the 


papers, bring up the case and talk about it. , 


Talk about what it means to be in prison, 
why people get there, how hard it is to get 
out, and tlren refer, in an apparently inci- 
dental way and yet with all the force you 
have, to the story of Peter’s release from 
prison by the angel. It would take but few 
sentences to make a practical application of 
this, and speak of the prison-house of sin we 
are all living in until released by the Saviour 
himself, 

Boys like to bé ‘*come at’’ through the 
side door rather than through the front door. 
You wilf*need to study boys very carefully, 
and try to find out just what it is that will 
capture and hold them. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN.—I am coming 


to you for suggestions. Our Sunday-school is. 


growing. and we have to conduct our work in 













IN the erection of a new Church or the reno- 
vation of an old one, give thought to the im- 
portant advantages secured through the use of 


WILSON 
Rolling Partitions 


Instead of baiting a large auditorium for lectures and individual rooms 
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oth purposes. 
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When answering adyertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. | 





the old-style church without class-r 
We must make some arrangement by curiains 
or otherwise to help us do more efficient work, 
Do you know anything of the Aerolux Curtain 
made at Waukesha, Wisconsin? Whatever 
we have will have to be inexpersive. Please 
tell us of anything in the way of curtains or 
screens that you are familiar with, and we will 
receive the information tharkfully.—G. S, 
IIAVE not been familiar with the shade 
or curtain you refer to, but have sought 
through correspondence to learn some- 
thing about it. It is made of splints that roll 
up together somewhat after the manner of 
the top of a roll-top desk, only it is a com- 
plete roll ; ‘the splints are so thin that the 
roll is very compact. This curtain has the 
advantage of lightness and inexpensiveness, 
and I believe it will be to your interest to 
look into the matter somewhat. I have re- 
ceived a catalogue from the concern that 
shows a multitude of ways in which the 
screen can be used. I suggest that. you 
write for a catalogue, also for any other in- 
formation you desire. Address ‘The Aero 
shade Company, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


x 


** Just a Minute,” by Dr. Charles Fréderic¢ 
Goss, is a little book of daily readings... &t 
affords suggestive material for prayer-meet- 
ing talks. Copies may be had fox 50 cents, 
postpaid, from The Sunday School Times Co. 











MITE BOXES 


For Missionary and Special Offerings 


These Boxes are so constructed that the money can- 
not be removed without destroying the box. 


Samples and Prices of the various styles 
sent on request 
EDWARDS FOLDING BOX CO. 
Manufacturers of Folding Paper Boxer of all kinds 
27 N. Sixth Street 526-528 Cuthbert Street 
Philadelphia 



































SEEING IS BELIEVING 


OTION PICTURES. as an aid to modern methods of teaching the Gospel are 
universally recognized as the greatest exponent.in that line. The principal feat- 
ures of the Simplex which make it especially suitable for use .in churches and school 
‘} rooms are that it is 
Absolutely Fireproof Rock-steady and Flickerjess 
Extremely simple to thread and operate Has a low cost of upkeep 
A card will bring our new catalog T. 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advértiser by stating that you 
saw the adveritsement in The Sunday School Zimes., 


Why “Piano Music” Helps 


HEN the singing has sparkle, snap, 
and power in it, the superintendent 
finds it easy to control the school. 

Good music means good fellowship. The 
Sunday-school ought to be one of the most 
attractive and harmonious places on earth. 
Good, hearty, snappy music helps make it so. 

The sweet-toned little reed organs did 
their share toward improving Sunday-school 
music, but now most of the up-to-date schools 
are replacing their reed organs with pianos. 
Some are buying pianos and having them 
tuned to the same pitch as their reed organs, 
enabling them to be played together,—the 
reedy tone of the organ blending with the 
more positive stringy tone of the piano, pro- 
ducing beautiful tone effects similar to that 
of a small orchestra, The penetrating, car- 
rying quality of the piano tone, floating out 
to the extreme limits of the Sunday-school 
rooms, helps all to sing in tune. 

In these days when almost every home is 
provided with a piano, and a large number 
of the young people are able to play, the su- 
perintendent, in the absence of he regular 
pianist, finds it much easier to secure a sub- 
stitute pianist than a substitute organist, for 
strange as it may seem it requires more skill 
to play a reed organ acceptably than to play 
apiano. Then again, the construction of a 
piano being quite simple, and the general 
principle of piano construction quite alike in 
different makes of instruments, it is not diffi- 
cult to find men to tune and keep the piano 
in repair, 

Concert grand pianos are very desirable 
for large schools that can afford them. 
Schools not able to invest so much will find 
a large upright piano to be extremely satis- 
factory. Where it is desirable to move a 
piano from one room to another, or from one 
position in the same room, the upright piano 
is the more convenient, and because of its 
cabinet form is much more easily kept free 
from dust and is less expensive to tune. 

Happy is the superintendent who has a 
good piano, a good pianist, a good chorister, 
and an ample supply of good singing-books. 
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Getting Acquainted with the 


_ This editorial article reviews, from the 
standpoint, of, the. expert architectural 
knowledge of one of America’s leading 
architects, who. is also a friend and 
reader of Sunday School Times of 
many years’ standing, the two-volume 
work ** American Churches,” published 
by The American Architect, 50 Union 

quare, New York, The books are o 
extraordinary beauty, bound in purple 
silk with handsome cover design, printed 
on heavy coated zaper throughout, with 
India tinted paper used for illustrations, 
and containing nearly five hundred ful:- 
page and text illustrations of recently 
constructed American church work, 

($75 per set, or $7.50 per volume.) 


N FEW directions has greater progress 
been made in America during the past 
three or four decades than in its archi- 

tecture, our best examples now rivaling the 
best foreign work. 


Within stil: fewer years, however, has the: 


literary side of the art been taken up by men 
whose experience or studies have given 
weight to their words, The several.new ex- 
cellent architectural journals have developed 
writers of clearness and directness of purpose 
which make; them, as a rule, well worthy of 
attention. A notable work is ‘* American 
Churches,’’ sumptuously published in two 
handsome volumes. e illustrations are 
abundant and maryelously beautiful, The 
examples set. forth are principally of recent 
date, and, though lacking some of our most 
admirable churches, probably give a fair re- 
port up to the present time. The first of the 
two volumes is miscellaneous in character : 
the second is devoted mainly to Gothic work, 
shown in a great elaboration of interesting 
detail. 

‘The reading matter of the first volume is 
of great value to a building committee, or to 
one desiring more than a-superficial idea of 
the church, building problem. It includes 
practical, articles by able, writers on. such 
matters as Heating and Ventilation, Acous- 
tics, Organs, Stained Glass, Fitments, ete, 

One of the best: chapters’ is that upon 
organs, a very complex subject, but treated 
here with such understanding and clearness 
as to prove a valuable aid to any having this 
problem to deal with, eitherin securing new 
instruments, or in properly caring for those 
already in possession, 

The important matter of heating and ven- 
tilation is taken ‘up with considerable statis- 
tical elaboration, and with an explanation of 
the principal systems in use. ‘These sys- 
tems are expensive to install and maintain, 
but they are really one of the best church 
investments, An addition to the subject, 
giving advice as to what may be done in 
small rural churches where only little out- 
lay is possible, would have been welcome. 

‘The subject of acoustics is yet in the ex- 
perimental stage, though some progress has 
been made of late years bv the use of sound- 
absorbing surfaces. This and related mat- 
ters are set forth in a view perhaps of greater 
value in its future promise than present ful- 
filment. 

The article on ‘* Church Fitments,’’ while 
prepared especially with thought of the 
Episcopal Church, abounds in suggestions 
of value for any reverent service. It is full 
of churchly common sense and good taste. 

The chapter on c:ained glass is of general 
information. It would have been more use- 
ful had it warned against the vulgar windows 
(especially ‘*Memorials’’) so common in 
the churches of our time: windows that are 
out of scale with the architecture of the 
church, that have seldom any relation to 
each other, destroying the unity of the whole, 
that abound in bad drawing and distressing 
color. 

The church designs shown in this first 
volume are of two general classes, —-those 
intended for so-called liturgical services, 
where the stress is more upon worship, and 
inconsiderably on preaching; and those 
where not only the sermon is an important 
feature, but also the solidarity and fellowship 
of the congregation itself. For the former, 
the Gothic with its lcity columns, and arches, 
and narrow spaces gives dignity and solemn 
impressiveness. To the other class it seems 
cold and distant ; and even if its columns do 
not interfere with the view, or its loftiness 
with the acoustics, the sense of association 
and brotherhood is missed, and the preacher 





seems in sGme unaccountable way to have 
lost his hold upon his audience. 

Where the effort has been made to modify 
the Gothic to overcome these objections the 
beauty of the stylé has vanished, and mon- 
strosities have often resulted. 

. The Romanesque has been turned to, and 
later the ‘‘ Colonial’? has been revived, but 
in most cases with only moderate success as 
far as a satisfactory solution of the problems 
is as the designs in this vol- 
ume will bear witness, 

How shall a box-like interior be avoided ? 
How shall the broad ceilings satisfy the eye 
with a worthy support? How shall the feel- 
ing which the non-liturgical worshiper longs 
for be attained without sacrificing the sense 
of proportion, or strength which gives restful- 
ness? Evidently a great field is open here 
to the intelligent and resourceful designer. 

The second of the two volumes is devoted 
mainly to the Gothic work of Mr, Goodhue, 
full of elaborate and interesting detail, and 
inspired by the Gothic spirit so frequently 
quite missed by the modern practitioner, 


The Lesson Picture’s Story 


This article reviews the Standard Pic- 
ture Lesson Cards and Lesson Rolls 
published by the Standard Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. The price 
of the rolis for Uniform Series or Graded 
Series is $2.50 per year (cash in advance), 
or 75 cents per quarter, postpaid. Brack- 
ets for hanging the roll, 25 cents, Les- 
son Cards, per set, 10 cents per year, 
2% cents per quarter, postpaid. Order 
through your denominational board, or 
any Sunday-school supply house, or from 
the publishers. In writing, mention 
The Sunday School Times. 


HATEVER other piece of equipment 
W a Sunday-school may do without, it 
can scarcely get along without pic- 
tures for the younger departments of the 
school. The use of ‘*eye-gate teaching ’’ 
for the little ones is practically universal. 
And few schools are without the popular 
Lesson Picture Rolls and Cards, now availa- 
able for the Graded as well as for the Uni- 
form Lessons. 

Among the more recent lesson pictures 
that have been put upon the market, those 
issued by the Standard Publishing Company 
have attained a remarkable and deserved 
popularity because of a number of features 
that give them special value as lesson 
helps. A special new process for printing 
these pictures is used, differing from the 
lithographed process, and somewhat similar 
to the *‘ three-color half-tone’’ process. It 
produces colors that are particularly bril- 
liant, and calculated to attract the children, 
The work of the artist is of an exceptionally 
high order, and the brilliant colors are har- 
moniously blended. The danger of having 
crude pictures and illustrations that would 
give an utterly wrong view of the lesson is 
largely avoided in these pictures, The artist 
has kept in mind that he is illustrating for 
children, and wherever possible children ap- 
pear in the pictures, as well as other features 
that would attract the little ones. 

These Lesson Rolls are issued for the In- 
ternational Uniform Series, and also for each 
quarter of the three years of the Primary 
Course in the International Graded Series. 
In each case the small picture lesson card is 
provided in pictures and colors the same as 
those of the large roll. 

A sixteen-page supplement for teacher and 
superintendent, telling how to use the pic- 
tures, is issued with each roll. On the back 
of each picture sheet (in both series) is 
printed in large type supplemental lesson 
work, such as songs, prayers, the words of 
Jesus, memory work, opening exercises, 
temperance lessons. ‘The small lesson pic- 
tures include a ‘‘ review card” that may be 
used as an effective attendance record plan. 


% 


Mr. Philip E. Howard has gathered 
nearly one hundred and fifty of the brief 
prayers that have appeared in his weekly 
article for superintendents. With each prayer 
ts a reference to the Scripiure upon. which 
the thought of the prayer centers. It may 
bé obtained from The Sunday School Times 
Company for 50 cents, postpaid, 
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For Family Worship’ 


By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 





May 8 to 14 

Mon.—Acts 13: 13-24. Turning to the Gentiles. 

Here we begin Paul’s first recorded mis- 
sionary sermon, and it is a model of what 
missionary sermons should be, Its design 
was to proclaim Jesus as the Messiah, and in 
doing so Paul draws largely upon Old Testa- 
ment testimony. Surely a fit subject and a 
proper method for all preachers to copy. 

Prayer SuGGestions: Pray that there 
may be the most unhesitating recognition o 
God in the affairs of the nation. For the 
President and his cabinet, that in their ar- 
duous duties they may be sustained and con- 
tinually refreshed by the grace of God, and 
that the conduct of the afeirs of the nation 
may be according to the will of God, 


Tues.—Acts 13 : 25-39. Good Friday. 

ss shes is the word deg areatios sent.’’ 
That is the way a preacher ouglit to preach. 
The message ‘hich the Creator ives out 
is the one which he first receives. The word 
is the word of salvation, bearing with it jus- 
tification for the past, sanctification for the 

resent, and guaranteeing glory for the 
uture, _ 

PRAYER SvuGGeEstTions: Pray that the 
Spirit of God may comfort every yearning 
heart. Think of the wives and mothers in 
the warring nations crying, “Give us back 
our husbands and our sons.”” Pray for all 
who are lonely at this time on account of 
bereavement or separation. 


Wed.—Acts 13 : 40-52. Reception of Tidings. 
There are always those who believe the 
things which are spoken and those who be- 
lieve them not; in this instance the contrast 
is very pronounced. The Jews reject, while 
the Gentiles receive the tidings of salvation. 
How do we stand? Have we believed unto 
eternal life? The question is momentous. 


PRAYER. SUGGESTIONS: , Prav fo be deliv- 
ered from a selfish indifference to the woes 
of others, and humbly seck the face of God 
fora spirit of sacrifice. Pray to be a sharer 
in the compassion of Christ, who could not 
look on the multitudes without longing for 
their salvation, His tears were real tears, 


Thurs.—Isa. 55: 1-7. Universal Call. 

The call is to repentance, followed by 
provision, satisfaction, and joy, The respon- 
sibility of hearing that call is tremendous 
and the folly of refusing it is inexcusable. 
None are exempt, for it is to everyone, The 
only qualification is that of need, Let our 
response be ready, hearty, and immediate. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Let us offer earnest 
prayer for India, Here ave some facts to 
help us. India has fifty millions of the 
dowest castes, One hundred and sixty mil- 
lions of Hindus, sixty millions of Moham- 
medans, ten millions of Buddhists, and one 
million of English-speaking Hindus and 
Mohammedans more or less acquainted with 
Western culture. 


Fri.—Isa. 12: 1-6. God’s Doings. 

This short chapter forms a song of thanks- 
giving for restored and converted Israel. It 
is also the song of all who have found Christ 
to be their salvation and strength. It is He 
who has forgiven our sins, comforted in dis- 
tress, helped in weakness, and cheered in 
the hour of despondency and gloom. This 
is a new song for new hearts, 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for all men 
who are exposed to peculiar dangers and 
hardship at this time. The soldiers on 
battlefield and the sailors om the sea, For 
men and women working in munition fac- 
tories and among explosives, For mine 
sweepers, aviators, and officers and men on 
submarines, Pray that the peace of God 
may garrison their hearts. 

Sat.—John 17 : 18-26. Prayer for Unity. 

We have here the best definition of Chris- 
tians possible: ‘‘ them also that believe on 
me.’? External union is but a shadowing 
possibility in a worl like this, but this spir- 
itual community of believers is held together 
by the common faith which is in Christ. 
Unlike the unanimity of a creed, this is a 
deep and vital thing. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Pray forthe Chris- 
tian educational work among Jewish chil- 
dren. This work has heretofore been greatly 
opposed by Jewish leaders, but now, tt ts being 
welcomed. Pray for Jewish medical twork. 














LESSON FOR MAY 14 (Acts 13 : 13-52) 


vn Eastern E Northern Africa, and 
Palestine the mission doctor is fr ly 
sought after in preference to the physician 
oy the Jewish race, 

Sun.—Luke 15: 11-24. Lost and Found, 

The “far country’ is not necessarily a 
one Thy oe To be alienated in heart from 
the is to put the soul at a distance from 
God. That soul is Jos to itself and to all 
blessedness, What infinite love that is which 
seeks out the lost and b it to home, 
light, happiness, love, and saivation. 

Prayer Succestions : You have your own 
oo work for Christ to-day. Jt may be 

unday-school teaching, tract distribution, 
preaching and individual effort to lead souls 
to Christ. Seek the anointing of the Spirit 
of God and attempt nothing in the ; 
of the flesh. If you have not found your dit 
of work, why not take up ** The minisiry 
of intercession”? ? 

New York City, 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











Sunday, May 14 


What Does Christ Want Us to Do? 
(John 15 : 12-16. Union meeting 
with the Juniors). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—To follow him (Matt. 4 : 18-23). 
TuEs.—To love him (John 21 : 15-17). 
WED.—To witness for him (Matt, 10 : 32, 


). 
THuRS.—To love men (Gal. 5 : 13). 
FRI.—To shine (Matt. 5 : 14-16). 
SaT.—To serve him (John 12 : 26). 











Where does Christ reveal his will? 
What can we do for the Juniors ? 
What does Christ want our example to be? 


at HRIST’S wishes.’’ These are the 
best guide any man can have for 
his life. Evenan unbelieving man 
like John Stuart Mill discerned this: ‘‘ There 
is no better rule than so to live that Christ 
would approve your life.”’ 


He is the only one who has known and 
been the best. The most diverse types of 
minds—skeptical, positivist, cynical, critical 
—have asserted of Him what they would not 
assert of any other, Strauss calls him ‘the 
highest object we can possibly imagine with 
respect to religion, the Being without whose 
presence in the mind perfect piety is impos- 
sible. Never at any time will it be possible 
to rise above him, or to imagine any one who 
should ever be equal with him.’’ De Wette 
says: ‘*The man who comes without pre- 
conceived opinions to the life of Jesus, and 
who yields himself up to the impression 
which it makes, will feel no manner of doubt 
that he is the most exalted character and the 
purest soul that history presents to us, He 
walked over the earth like some nobler being 
who scarce touched it with his feet.”’ Re- 
nan cried: ‘‘ Between thee and God there 
is no longer any distinction. The most 
beautiful incarnation of God,—God in man !”’ 

% 

Johann von Miiller, a skeptical historian, 
accidentally taking up the New Testament, 
and finding Christ the explanation of history, 
wrote: ‘* In all my study of the ancient times 
1 have always felt the want of something, 
and it was not until I knew our Lord that all 
was clear to me; with him there is nothing 
that I am not able to solve.” 

Goethe called him ‘‘the divine man, the 
saint, the type and model of all men.” 

5 

To know what Christ would like one to 

do is to find one’s duty. 


“~ 

What does he wish us todo? Open the 
Gospels and see. Make a list of the things 
he asks men to do: To Jove God and their 
neighbors, to be unselfish, to be pure and 
forgiving, to be just and true, to care for the 
weak and poor, to keep the peace when it 
exists, and to make it when it is. not, to 
spread the Gospel everywhere among all 
nations, to bring into reality on earth the 
Kingdom of God. These are some of his 
wishes, Are we carrying them out? 
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Can we? ‘All Christ’s biddings are 
enablings.”’ 


For one thing, his wishes are not mere 
rules laid down for us to obey. They are 
living principles which he himself desires to 

t and vitalize by his own life and sustain 
his own presence in our minds and wills. 

e offers us not his wishes, but himself, 
We know what he wants by knowing him 
and having him in our hearts. We are not 
as those who read about a man who 
has died and left the record of his generous 

for mankind. We know Christ and 
the mind which was in him comes to be 
found in us. . 


Have we ever recognized the Christian 
duty which John presents in 1 John 2: 6? 
said, ‘‘ At thy word I will’’? Is that 
our attitude toward Christ ? 
Any little child can try to be what Christ 
would like him to be, and to do what Christ 
would like him to do. 


New York City. 


ee 
Our Attendance Winner 
By Warren G. Partridge, D.D. 


ANY superintendents wrestle hard with 
the problem of iticreasing the average 
attendance in their Sunday-schools, 

It is comparatively easy to get a large at- 
tendance on Rally Day and on special occa- 
sions, and when the weather conditions are 


just right. But how to keep up the average 


attendance, Sunday after Sunday, for a whole 
ear,—that is a different proposition. The 
ifth Avenue Baptist Sunday-school of Troy, 
N. Y., tried the ** Cross and Crown’”’ plan 
successfully five years ago, and the plan is 
still working with happy results : 

Over five years ago. from this writing the 
plan was inaugurated by giving each member 
of the Sunday-school, young and old, an in- 
expensive enameled celluloid pin, bearing 
the name of the Sunday-school, and with the 
emblems of a cross and a crown. Then each 
member of the school is given a reward for 
regular attendance every Sunday for the term 
of three months. For the first quarter, a cer+ 
tain attractive and better pin is. given in ex- 
change for the pin which was given to all the 
pupils at the beginning of the system. Thir- 
teen consecutive Sundays are reckoned as a 
quarter, ‘The pupils who are absent one 
Sunday may begin a new quarter any Sunday, 
and thirteen consecutive Sundays will entitle 
them to the beautiful new pin, 

Each pin secured is worn until the next 
higher grade is won, but is given up when the 
new pin is awarded, The first pin is celluloid, 
the second bronze, the third gun-metal, the 
fourth is sterling silver, and the fifth is solid 





Good Work 
Proper Food Makes Marvelous Changes 


Providence is sometimes credited with 
directing the footsteps by so simple a 
way as the reading of a food advertise- 
ment. 

A lady in Missouri writes: ‘tI was 
compelled to retire from my school teach- 
ing because I was broken down with 
nervous prostration. 

‘‘I suffered agony in my back and 
was in a dreadfully nervous condition, 
irritable, with a dull, heavy headache 
continually, had no appetite and could 
scarcely digest anything. I was unable 
to remember what I read, and was, of 
course, unfit for my work. 

‘*One day, as if by providence, I read 
the testimonial of a lady whose symp- 
toms were much the same as mine, and 
she told of how Grape-Nuts food had 
helped her, so I concluded to try it. 

“I began with Grape-Nuts, a little 
fruit, and a cup of Postum. - I steadily 
improved in both body and mind. Grape- 
Nuts has done more for me than all the 


medicine I have ever taken. I am now} 


well again and able to do anything neces- 
sary in my work. 

‘*My mind is clearer and my body 
stronger than ever before.” ‘‘ There’sa 
Reason.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





ld. The last pin is presented to the 
© keen, as a reward for not missing a single 
Sunday during the whole year. A handsome 
certificate is also presented to the pupil, to 
show his or her fine record for a year. For 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth years, deco- 
rations are added to the pin, such as 
pendants, or enameled bars, and gold wreath, 
etc., until the whole decoration, with its differ- 
ent colors in enamel, makes a very beautiful 
jewel, and is very attractive to al] members 
of the school; A seal and a ribbon can be 
added each year to the certificate. 

Now what are the results of such a sys- 
tem? In the Troy school, it increased the 
average attendance. Of course it did not 
secure a regular attendance upon the part of 
every member of the school, But there was 
awakened a keen struggle to obtain the dif- 
ferent pins. Stormy Sundays could not deter 
many from attending regularly. It was won- 
derful to see how trivial excuses no longer 
kept certain members of the school away. 
It appealed to all ages, and interest has not 
died ont after five years, 

I was present when the pine were given 
out. Each pupil who had not missed a 
Sunday during the quarter went forward 
to receive his reward of a pin. Two 
men had not missed a single Sunday in five 
years. 

One man was a trustee of the church, and 
was probably over forty years of age. The 

ung man was about nineteen years old. 

he young man had been, a few months be- 
fore, in New York City on his vacation, and 
he was very anxious to be away over Sunday; 
but when he thought of his Renllaabook 
and his record, and of his winning the five- 
year pin, he took his train from New York 
City, on Saturday, just in order to be present 
in Sunday-school. Such a record makes a 
superintendent very happy. The older man 
was quite ill last winter. He was confined 
to his bed for some days. Noone expected 
to see him in Sunday-school that week. 

But he thought of his five-year record, 
and the remaining few months that would 
win the coveted pin; and many were 
amazed to see him in Sunday-school the next 
Sanday. He had secured a covered carriage, 
and had been driven to the school, in order 
not to lose his record and his pin. 

If a ‘scholar is absent from the city, but 
attends another school, and has a certifi- 
cate to that effect, he is reckoned as being 
present, 

As a result of this system, the attend- 
ance for the year, even including the sum- 
mer months, rose to 54 percent of the en- 
rolment, which was 290; and the average 
increased to 152 per Sunday. One woman, 
in middle life, was absent one Sunday in her 
fourth year, on account of. the death of her 
mother, and she was terribly disappointed, 
but bravely began another year in order to 
win the reward, 


Troy, N, Y. 
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Can You Answer These 
Questions ? 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


471. In what three instances did great mis- 
fortunes fall upon those who mocked 
at prophets of God? 

472. What three men saw chariots of fire in 
the air? 

473. What prophet prophesied the ravages 
of four destructive insects in one verse, 
and gives a terrible description of the 
locust plague ? 

474. What king fell out of a window and 
what queen was thrown out of a window? 

475. What room was it instant death to enter 
without permission, and how only could 
the life of an unbidden visitor be saved ? 





Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


466. Solomon (Prov. 11: 15; 6: 1-5). 

467. The tree of the field must not be cut 
down even in time of war, because it is 
valued as the life of a man (Deut. 
20: 19). 

468. The Ammonites and the Moabites, be- 
cause they refused the Israelites bread 


and water and hired Balaam to curse 


them (Deut. 23: 3, 4). 


469. ‘* Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a 


little folding of the hands to sleep”’ 
(Prov. 6: 10, 11). 
470. Haman (Esth. 6). 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Seeing the World Through 
the Lantern Lens 


HERE shall we secure suitable slides 
for lantern lectures or sermons? is a 

‘ aie that comes to The Sunday 
School Times from time to time. And it is 
always a pleasure to refer inquirers to the 
widely-known Missionary Education Move- 
ment. ; , 

This progressive ‘*Movement,’’? which 
works through the denominational mission 
boards, has notably stimulated the use of the 
stereopticon by means of the admirable slides 
and lecture texts that have been prepared on 
many phases of home and foreign mission 
work, 

Fifteen or more lectures are available, ac 
companied by from §0 to 75 slides. Among 
those recently issued are *‘’The American 
Indian ’’; ** Child Life of the World’’ (used 
especially in connection with the study of 
The Child in the Midst,’’ by M.S, La- 
baree); ‘‘ ‘The New Era in Asia’’; ‘* Moslem 
Millions’’; ‘* Women of the Orient’’ (used 
with ‘The King’s Highway’? by H. B. 
Montgomery); ‘* The Challenge of India,’’ 

Young people’s societies are engaging 
these slides for their missionary meetings. 
Sunday-schoo] superintendents ‘‘ are dark- 
ening their rooms and beginning on time 
with full classes by employing the lantern.’’ 
Missionary societies and study classes are 
using the lectures as an opening or climax 
of their ee Pastors are also using 
them with effectiveness on week-nights or at 
the Sunday evening service. 

The slides and texts are rented at a cost 
of $2 for one using, carriage paid by the 
renter, Address The Missionary Education 
Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, for literature and further details as to 
how to secure the slides, ~ ‘ 


__ Entertainments that 
please the whole audience 
solved to everybody's satisfaction hy the 


Bausch [omb_ 


Balopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 























jue such 
$3500. "Combined 
projection from $45.00 up. 
Write for interesting booklets 
and circulars about ail models. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
527 St. Paul Street - - Rochester, N. Y. 
New Yorx, Wasuineron, Cuicaco, San Francisco 
Leading American Makere of Photographic and 
Ophthalmic Lenses, Microscopes, Stereo Prism 
Binoculars and other high grade optical products. 


for both forms of 















Modern Sunday Schools Use 
Stereopticons and Slides 


No Sunday School is complete without this 
kind of instruction and entertainment. We 
are distributors for all kinds of stereopticon 
supplies at lowest prices. Send for catalogues. 


50,000 Slides for Sale or Rent 


Selected Religious subjects in full colors. Our 
Brilliant Illustrator Lantern produces wonderful 
effects. No dark room needed with Radiant Vel- 
lum Screen. Send 1o cents for complete catalogue 
of Projector Apparatus and slides. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN © EARLE, Inc. 
Dept. X. 918 Chestnut Screei, Philadelphia 














Sunday School Banner 


7” A Banner for year Banner Class will 
stimulate the children to strive for the 

honor. Twenty-eight styles. $1.50 te 

$10.00. Send for itlustrated List. 


Cross and Crown Pins 


Write for full information. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., Prine Pet 





When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday Scool Times. 
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osphates, Recover vigor 
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Bring People 

to Church” 
Their clear sweet tones fre‘an invita- © 

tion and constant call to duty. Your 


church needs one — countless stay-at- 
homes wil! be influenced, 


A Blymyer Bell will help you reach 
the most people, will help increase 
church attendance, and will be for all 
time to come a power for good. 


A Blymyer Church Bell will be as 
much a part of your church service as 
the music, 













Blymyer Bells, because of their spe- 
cial .composition and design, are 
sweet-toned, far-sounding and dura- 
ble. . Their cost is low. 


Write for instructive bell book . 
yapnd.present low pricem, 


Cincinnati Bell Foundr’y Co. 
Key B18 CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CHURCH PEWS 


and PULPIT FURNITURE 


Globe Furniture Co,, Ltd., 23 Park Place, Northville, Mich 


WILLIAMS PIANOS 


AND ORGANS for homes and churches sent on 


approval. lactory prices and easy 
terms. Send for free catalog. State which—piano or or- 


gan. Williams Piano &Organ Co. ,Dept.T, Chicago 


actical Bible Train- 
ing School, inc. 


BIBLE SCHOOL PARK, N.Y. 
is turning out real live-wire laymen and fitting for 
ail branches of Christian work. 
Thorough, pragtical working knowledge of the 
Bible and English Branches. 
NO TUITION CHARGE 
Room and board in home-like endian. Loca- 
tion ideal, on outskirts of Binghamton. 
Write for catalogue. 


Evangelist John A. Davis, President 
Evangelist E. G. Crabill, Vice-President 
Rev. W. H. Pike, Dean 


Scientific methods with practical 
H ARTFORD training tor the ministry. Large 
faculty and library, 


THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships, both foreign 

and_ resident. Opén to college 

graduates of all churches, SEMINARY 

Associated with 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
ennedy School of Missions 
fitting for foreign’ service. 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 
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IVEN YOU to keep 
or letter to us simply » 


and waited, Day after day she kept the 








Mrs. Redbird’s Fright 
By Louise M. Haynes 


ITTLE Mrs, Redbird sat on her four } 
pretty greenish eggs in her snug little 
nest in the trée-top. She sat, and sat, 


pretty eggs warm with the soft downy feath- 
ers on her little warm body, and day after 
day she listened to Mr, Redbird as he sat on 
a branch and sang to her to keep up her 
courage, for soon there would be some tiny 
baby birds in the nest. 

‘*How very handsome Mr, Redbird looks 
in his scarlet suit with the black sleeves and 
black coat-tails,’’ Mrs. Redbird thought 
and sighing, she looked at her own ‘dail 
dress of grayish green. 

.“*Wouldn’t I just love a bright pretty 
dress to match my husband’s,’’ she said, 
wearily, while a tear dropped on one of the 
little eggs in the nest. ‘‘1’ll rig the children. 
up that way, anyhow, when they hatch,’’ 
-Poor tired little Mrs. Redbird settled her- 
self as comfortably as she could, over the 
eggs, and listened to the leaves rustling 
around her. Mr. Redbird had stopped sing- 
ing and flown away; she felt very drowsy 





**Why, how gaily you are dressed, Mrs, 

Redbird!” m= 

She looked down at her feathers,—to hen 

great astonishment they were just as bright 

and gay as those of her husband, 

** Why ! why !’’ she gasped, ** How quickly 

they changed !”’ 

A crowd of people came into the woods 

and surrounded the tree, 

**Oh, look! There’s a scarlet tanager on 

its nest, let’s climb up and take a picture of 

it,’’ she heard a deep voice say. . ‘* That 

brilliant coloring would attract anybody’s 

notice.”” 

There was a great deal of confusion and } 

pect Mrs. Ked' trembled on the nest as 
e felt the tree. shaking, ard somener 

poked a big box-like thing near her nest, i 

great eye snapping ih her face. 









to show the eggs that were under her, 

She flew around, fluttering and crying, for’ 
what seemed a long, long time before those’ 
noisy, bothering great people climbed down 
the tree and walked away. ' 

Mrs. Redbird felt eyes upon her from all 
directions, Big birds flying overhead peeped 
at her through the leaves, 

‘Oh, dear,” she sobbed, ‘‘ they did not see 
me when I wore my dull green dress. Now 
their bright eyes see me from everywhere, 
I’m afraid they'll hurt my babies.’’ 

The next thing Mrs. Redbird knew, the 
egg shells were cracking and the baby Red- 
birds were coming out, 

In a very short time their little bare bodies 
were covered with red and black feathers, 
to their mother’s surprise. ? 

**Oh, oh,’’ she wailed, when they began 
to try to fly, ‘‘ why aren’t you dressed like 
last year’s babies in dull green feathers.’’ 

For no sooner dic they tumble around on 
the twigs, than cats and squirrels saw the 
vivid dresses they wore and caught them, 

Poor mother Redbird barely escaped with 
her own life. 

She uttered heert-rending cries of distress 
and woke,—to find that it was all a dream, 
and that she still wore the same dull green 
clothes and sat on the little eggs that would 
hatch out babies which sa wear a dull, 
inconspicuous dress like her own. 

** My poor, patient little Mrs, Redbird,’”? 
said Mr. Redbird, suddenly appéaring with 
a dainty morse! for her to eat. 

**Oh, I am so glad I wear a dull: dress,”? 
sighed Mrs, Redbird happily, eating the de 
licious bit Mr. Redbird had brought her, 

As he flew away she watehed his flaming 
red suit, which could be seen a long distance, 

The leaves overhead still rustled, and this 
time they seemed to say to her: ‘* Wise 
Mother Nature will hide you and the little 
ones safely, while you need protection ; and 
will give you greenish clothes to wear among 
the green leaves.”’ 


Hype PArK, Mass. 
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Cand "Banner Class’ 
1,and‘ 
‘No,'C-3.. $1.28 each, Kent & Madsen’s 





No. D 2, and “* Banner aca : ae 
’ in | on spring rollersin case. Price, $18.00. 
D3.. $3 each, postpaid: ; Beret et ar a fe 


ptoinud ater re Price, $8.00 set. 
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and Banner Circular 
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Satll sudidehily bhe Beord the leaves saying : |® Pocket Testament League ® 











‘*Worse and worse,’’ thought. distracted | 
Mrs. Redbird, as she was poked off the nest |’ 


Supplies | 


The King James Version No. 5 N The King James Version No. 2 6 


ize, inches. inch thick. Pigskin, limp, Size, 244x3% inches. % inch thick. Boundin 
are sanside Gaver, Bove] Gebiaues ae stan. pee be round corners, gilt edges, with 
Brown only. Price, $1.00 each, postpaid. colored illustrations. Price, 25 cts. each, postp’d. 


The King James Version No. 3 B Pledge Cards and THE WHY, WHAT 
Size, 24xqins. Yin. thick, Black flexible leather AND HOW THE MENT 
binding only. 50 cents each, postpaid LEAGUE, witl be furnished free on application 






























For the 
_ Cradle Roll and Beginners’ Departments 
H> een used ts briginals oF these cards, Tt epee Potions ore in 
‘rate versee and brigf quotations,” pace let on the nd- 
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As A attractive Increases attendance. _Incréases collections. 

ere reaular atten Increases the i of the teacher as well as 
0.0 Celluloid pin.’ * the scholar. . 

-; [For every. term of three months’ uninterrupted 


Ri Brings into the Sunday-school children who oth- 
attendance thepupil earns a reward. For the first erwise would not come, and through them brings 
> term thé No.’x pin; for the second the No. 2 their parents into church. 

pin; forthe third: the No. 3 pin; for the fourth better teachers and pupils because they 
.the ‘No, 6 pin. Thirteen consecutive Sundays are present every Sunday. 

may be considered as three months. Pupils Interests parents in their children’s welfare. 





absent without excuse lose that part of the in- Makes teachers and i iesintheir 
terrupted.term, but may begin a new term the home towns by bringing others to Sunday-school. 
next Sondsy they attend, continuing to wear the Promotes appreciation, determination, valua- 


tion and honor. 4 x 
Creates loyalty and;stimulates regularity. 
Acts as a card of introduction and a lettet of 


pin already earned. ; 
Each pin obtained is to be worn until the next 
higher grade is earned, but surrendered upon re- 





















ceiving the new one. ‘he No. 6 solid gol in is recommendation. 
presented outright, and with it a handsome litho- Binds the home and Sunday-school more closely 
raphed certificate, 9x12 inches, with seal and rib- together. : 

n attached (for framing). For each additional orms the commendable habit of attending Sun- 
reward earned another seal and ribbon is attached. day-school regularly. 
apese cer= ¢ An Indiana 
tificates are +e Sunday- 
ce gittle’s esse GySteM =e 
schools. 
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WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO.,Dept. A 154, Chicago, Ii. 


Method books you need in Sunday-school | 
work are listed in the Times’ book catalog. ! 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, 509 S. Wabash Ave, Cincinnati 420 Eim S 
St. Louls, 313 N. 10th St. Nashville, 415 Church St. ; 
San Francisco, 400 Sutter St. Pittsburgh, 204 Fulton Building 
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